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Essay on the Bases of the Mystic Knowledge 


By E. Ré&cfésac. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


N this work the subject of mysticism has, for the first time, been treated from a scientific and psycbologica! 
point of view. This book supplies an authoritative critique of the knowledge acquired through mystic expe- 
rience, and forms a dignified and able treatise on what is really vital and enduring in this subject 


rranslated from the French by Sara Carr Upron. 
Scientific 


and 
A uthoritative. 


General Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture 


SEE 


By Prof. CHARLES A. 


BRiGGS, D.D. 


Containing the Principles, Methods, History, and Results of Its Several Departments and of the 


Scholarly Whole. 8vo. 688 pp. $3.00 net. 


and 


Exhaustive. @ co 
torical Criticism,” and so forth. 


Ae important work covering the whole field of Biblical study. 
‘ research, with ample illustrations; states the results attained, the present problems, and the aims for the future. 
Among the contents are, *‘ The Language of Holy Scripture,” *‘ Biblical Prose Literature,” ‘‘ Biblical Poetry,” “ His 


It gives a histcry of every department of Biblical 


The Kingdom. By George Dana Boardman 


“ BASILEIA ” 
An 
Exegetical 
Study 


8vo. $2.00. 


sues, and to state its Jaws. 


Partial Contents:—Foregleams of the Kingdom —Arrival of the Kingdom—Misconceptions of the 
’Kingdom—Definition of the Kingdom—Laws of the Kingdom—Symbols of the Kingdom. Crown 


A STUDY of every New Testament scripture which contains the words ‘Tbe Kiogdom”; with the purpore to 
rescue the phrase from radical misconceptions; to define its nature; to unfold its symbols; to set forth its is- 


A book for every thoughtful American 


Democracy : 


By James H. Hystop, Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University. 


A Study of Government 


Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


66 ge pd dc warm praise, wide reading, ard the thoughtful attention of all American citizens to its many truthful arraignments 
of existing evils, its noble protest against contemvers of the principle of personal liberty, and its calm, weighty, reasonable, 
and always interesting suggestions toward better things.”— Boston Daily Advertiser 


The Prayer Book and the Chris- 
tian Life 


The nem~[~£. © the Christian Life Implied in the 


k of Common Prayer. 
By the Rev. C, C. Tirrany, D.D. 12mo. $1.25. 
“ |" is a thoughtful, catholic. and stimulating interpretation of 
the significance of the Book of Common Prayer and of its 
value to the church. There is notbiog sectarian about it, and 
Christians of all names will appreciate it.”— The Congregation- 
alist. 


A Manual of Patrology 


By Watiace N. Stearns. With an Introduction by Prof. 
Thayer of Harvard University. 8vo. $1.50 net. 
N account of the chief persons, sects, orders, etc.. in Christian 
History from the first century to the Reformation, witn notes 
and bibliograpbical references. This is an invaluable book for 
every student of New Testament literature. 


Essays on the Higher Education 


By Prof. Grorce Tromputt Lapp, of Yale University. 


81.00 net. 


‘EVERAL suggestive essays on the general subject of Higher 
i) Education. The topics discussed are: ‘The Development of 
the American University.’ ‘* Tne Place of the Fittiog School in 
American Education,” *‘ Education, New and Old,” and “A Mo- 
dern Liberal Education.” 


l6mo. 


A Short History of Astronomy 


By Artruur Berry, M.A. With 104 
versity Series. 1l2mo. $1.50 net. 


POPULAR outline account of the bistory of Astronomy from 

its earliest crigins in Egypt and Chaldea to the present day. 
With sbort biograpnica) sketches of great astronomers, which are 
of especial value in marking the various epochs of astronomical 
thought and progress. 


illustrations. U'ni 
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iil 
HE 39th Annual Statement of 
the Washington Life Insurance 

Company (of which Mr. W. A.) 

BREWER, Jr., is President), is an 

exhibit of the Company’s solid and 

The 

Company’s Building at 141 Broad- 

way, beauty, 

the of the 
structure, its perfect adaptation to 


in its architectural 


substantial character 
the Company's business, and the 
light and attractive offices supplied 
to the public in the very heart of 
the city’s financial centre, furnishes 
undoubted evidence of the wisdom 
shown in the selection of the loca- 
tion. The fact that the 
building is well rented is enough to 


entire 


say of the nature of the investment. 

The sums paid to policy-holders 
in 1898 aggregate $1,522,153.24, 
in which amount are included divi- 
dends and other items of 
rhe assets on the first 


‘* returned 
premiums.” 
day of January had increased dur- 
ing the year in the sum of $555,- 
926.82 to $15;082,226.21, com- 
posed of Municipal and other Bonds, 
First Mortgage Loans on New York 
City property, Real Estate and 
Loans to the holders of the Com- 
pany’s policies. 

The record of the year shows an 
increase of nearly $2,000,000 in 
amount of insurance written, and 
gains in assets, in income, in surplus 
and in volume of business. 

The liberal and just treatment of 
its members in the prompt pay- 
ment of claims, dividends, and sur- 
render values, is a well-established 
usage of the Company of many 
years duration, dating back to the 
very commencement of its business. 

The unhesitating readiness of THE 
WASHINGTON to grant loans on its 
policies has proved of incalculable 
value in preventing the loss of the 
insurance. The knowledge of these 
essential truths has convinced the 
public that good insurance may be 
had, and where to get it. 


In the last five years THE WASH- 
INGTON paid a larger amount 
to policy-holders in return pre- 
miums (i. e., for dividends and 
surrendered policies) propor- 
tionate to premiums received, 
than the average of all other 
life insurance companies in this 


country. 
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“THE ONLY AUTHORITATIVE RECENTLY WRITTEN, FIRST-HAND ACCOUNT OF ACTUAL CONDITIONS.” 


NOW READY. FOURTH EDITION. 


The Philippine Islands and 


Their 


—-THE OUTLOOK. 


People 


A RECORD OF PERSONAL OBSERVATION AND EXPERIENCE WITH 
A SHORT SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY OF THE ARCHIPELAGO 


By DEAN C. WORCESTER, 


Assistant Professor of Zodlogy, University of Michigan, Member of the recently appointed Philippine Commission. 
photographs taken by Dr. F. 8. Bourns in visits to all the chief islands.” ; 


Fully illustrated from 


Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 


« A timely book and also a valuable one.’’—PAi/adelphia Press. 


The results of two expeditions covering years: one private, with the Spanish officials often 


antagonistic, the other official, backed by the Spanish Government. 


an equally comprehensive experience. 


«« Full of unexpected information, 
interestingly presented. eu 
We strongly recommend this volume ; 


- ey first, because of the great variety and 
interesting. , : is : nr 

The Nation. diversity of its information, which is 

well and discriminatingly presented; 

and, second, on account of the in- 

**Unusually herent interest of the whole volume, 

valuable.”” = which is as absorbing, though, of 


Review of Reviews. course, in a different way, as a good 


adyenture story.” —- Zhe Herald, Bos- 
ton. 


In Its Sixteenth Thousand. 


F. M. CRAWFORD’S STORY OF ROME 
AveRomaImmortalis: 


STUDIES FROM THE CHRONICLES OF ROME. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


AUTHOR OF ‘*SARACINESCA,”’ *f CORLEONE,’ Etc. ILLus- 
TRATED WITH PHOTOGRAVURES, A MAP AND 
MANY PEN DRAWINGS IN THE TEXT. 


Two volumes, cloth, medium 8vo, $6.00 net. 


‘It is one of the most beautiful illustrations of book- 
making even aside from its unique value and unparalleled 
charm.’’—Hrrsert Putnam, Public Library, Boston. 


It makes the narra- 
The book is in- 


‘*The scheme is, on the whole, ideal. 
tive uncommonly tangible and vivid. 
valuable.’’—The Tribune, New York. 


‘*It ie the most—oh, far and away the most—interesting 
book I ever read about Rome. It fascinated me.’’—Dr. 
Weir Mircnevt, Philadelphia. 


‘¢ The ablest book on Rome published 
in recent years.’’—— Tribune, Chicago. 





No one writes from 


‘«‘The great timeliness and per- 
tinence of the information contained 
sive it an insistent claim to careful 
attention. Exhaustive with- 
out degenerating into mere detail 
and statistic, its contents are in- 
formed with a spirit of disinterested- 
ness and candor worthy of high 
praise. At the same time it answers, 
and authoritatively, many questions 
which every conscientious citizen is 
just now asking himself.” — 7he Diai, 
Chicago. 


“Trustworthy and 
reliable.’’ 


Providence Fournal., 


‘‘Hot with inte- 
rest.”’ 
Independent. 


‘*A powerful and convincing piece of writing.’’ 
—The Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


By the Hon. THOMAS E. WATSON 


The Story of France 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
CONSULATE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 


Vol. I. From the Settlement by the Gauls to the End 
of the Reign of Louis XV. 
Cloth, Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


Vol. II, From the End of the Reign of Louis XV. to 
the Consulate of Napoleon Bonaparte. [Za Press. 


‘*His style is terse, simple, and direct. In narration he is 
rapid and graphic. His diction is strong and his presentation 
of events and of social conditions is always picturesque and 
often dramatic. He has wit, humor, and much of that rheto- 
rical fervor which in oral utterance we call eloquence. ’’ 

—GrorGE Cary EcGieston. 


‘‘The history of no people is so fascinating as that of the 
French, and no one has written more entertainingly about it.’’ 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


‘‘A powerful and convincing piecd of writing.’’ 
—The Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia. 
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The ultimate ratification of the treaty 
between the United States and Spain was | 


insured when the results of the elections 
of last November became known. 
Through those elections the Republicans 
made such gains in the United States 
Senate that, after the 4th of March next, 
they will have a good majority in that 
branch; and with the hélp of Democrats 
who had favored ratification, a two- 
thirds vote was certain in case the issue 
should be pushed over to an extra ses- 
sion. The only question was whether ra- 
tification should come before or after the 
4th of March. The vote proved to be al- 
most as close as possible to the limit of 
success. Eighty-four Senators recorded 
themselves; fifty-six yeas were neces- 
sary, and fifty-seven were given. The ma- 
jority could have lost one, and still have 
earried their point; but they could not 
have spared both of the two Southern 
Democrats who went over to them at the 
last moment. The new complications 
created by the collisions between the 
American forces and the Filipinos under 
Aguinaldo which began on Saturday 
night, served as an excuse for the change 
of position which Messrs. McLaurin of 
Mississippi and McEnery of Louisiana 
made just before the vote was taken. 
Had there been no change in the situa- 
tion at Manila, the friends of the treaty 
might have been forced to ask a recon- 
sideration and push the final action over 
until after the 4th of March. The rati- 
fication was due to the conclusion by 
Senators of character, ability, and inde- 
pendence, who regret that we ever got 
involved in the Philippines and who op- 
pose the policy of conquest, that they 
ought to vote for it. The best represen- 
tative of this class is Senator Spooner 
of Wisconsin, who is so much against 
expansion that he opposed the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii last summer, and whose 
courage would have enabled him to 
stand with Messrs. Hoar of Massachu- 
setts and Hale of Maine on Monday if his 
judgment had agreed with theirs. His 
speech of last week was the strongest 
plea for the treaty that has been made, 
because of the candor and independence 
which characterized it. 





The treaty is not yet the supreme law 
of the land, as Spain must first ratify it. 
That she will do so promptly admits of 
no doubt. Not only is she a weak and 
conquered nation that must submit to 
the terms of the victor, but she has 
every motive of self-interest to bring the 
mattef to a close at the earliest possible 
date. After what we have found out 





“Whatever future fate has in store for her 
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about the Philippines, who supposes that | 
Spain would take them from us now as 
a gift, if she had to subdue and govern 
them? The truth is that Spain jumped 
at the chance, offered her by the war, to 
rid herself of what was rapidly becom- 
ing, without the war, an intolerable bur- | 
den. Of course, her Commissioners at 
Paris made as stiff a fight for the Philip- 
pines as was possible when in their | 
hearts they knew that their own country 
wanted to get rid of them for ever. They 
would gladly have stipulated for much 
more than $20,000,000. But when they 
found our one formidable editor-diplo 
mat unyielding, they secretly thanked 


| 
} 
God that they had got as much out of | 
him as they did before he discovered | 
how bad a bargain he had made in buy- | 
ing an insurrection. Spain has already 
abolished her Ministry for the Colonies. 


will be enacted within the Peninsula. To 
this all parties and all sections of the 
country and the army itself are now 


agreed; and the ratification of the 
treaty is only a remaining form. 
Some of the baser newspapers are | 


using left-over war headlines to describe 
the hideous affair with the Filipinos, but 
we are glad to observe not the slightest 
sign of popular approval of this attempt 
to make a battle out of a battue. Ame- 
ricans have not yet got to the point of 
rejoicing at the sight of natives armed 
only with bows and arrows marching 
bravely up to be cut down, like so much 
standing grain, by machinery. The news 
from Manila undoubtedly came as a cold 
douche to most people in this country. 
They never dreamed of succeeding so 
soon to the Spanish in the Philippines 
in the réle of hated oppressors. In our 
good-natured and shifty American way 
we were going somehow to “manage” 
the islanders. Well, it seems the poor 
fellows do not want to be managed, and 
will fight us and be killed by us, just as 
if we were but so many Spaniards. Of 
course, they listened to leaders who have 
shown incredible folly. The only com- 
fort we have in our general sense ot 
mortification at the frightful loss of life 
is that it did not result from direct ag- 
gression by our forces. Our soldiers 
were attacked, and could only play the 
game of war through to the bitter end, 
as, of course, they did, bravely and effi- 
ciently. But the country is sick at heart 
of this kind of glory. More than ever 
should our policy at Manila now be one 
of forbearance and conciliation. If the 
slaughter grew out of a misunderstand- 
ing of our character on the part of the 
natives, let us undeceive them by caring 
for their wounded and telling those who 
are prisoners to go home and go to work, 





and in all ways preparing their minds 












for the coming of our college presidents 
and missionaries. The welcome of these 
last would seem to be endangered by the 
work of our machine guns. As a Pra 
paratio Evangelica, a rapid-fire battery is 
a modern improvement that would have 
made Eusebius wonder. 


It is universally admitted in Washing 
ton that the Hull bill, which passed the 
House on Tuesday week, cannot obtain a 
favorable vote in the Senate during the 
present session. Created in the noxious 


| atmosphere of the staff departments, for 


their especial benefit, without providing 


| for a single military reform or a single 


scientific advance, and made and remade 
while under discussion on the floor of 
the House, it furnishes a striking exam- 
ple of careless and vicious legislation 


| The inability of the Republicans them 


selves to fasten upon the country so for- 
eign and dangerous an institution as a 
large standing army has been the rea! 
cause of its defeat in what seems to be 
the hour of its victory, and the impor 
tance of the defeat lies in the fact that 
without a large standing army imperial 
ism cannot exist. The military problem 
presented by the failure of the bill 
With more more 
volunteers being discharged, the clamor 
of the remainder for release from garri 
son duty increases, while the mustering 
out of the regular soldiers who enlisted 
for the war only would reduce the per 


is 


serious indeed. and 


manent army by about 20,000 men 
Where are their Successors to come 
from* 

The unanimous action of the House 


in adopting an amendment to the army 
bill which abolishes the army canteen 
and forbids the sale of liquor in any 
camp or post of the United States, formu- 
lates a conclusion toward» which impar- 
tial students of the pro viems involved 
have been drifting for some time. The 
canteen is a place where the lighter 
kinds of “drinks” are sold, under the re 
gulation of the authorities and without 
the incentive that the ordinary saloon 
keeper has to promote excess in order 
to help his business. The argument for 
this institution has been that drinking 
could not be entirely prohibited, and that 
there would be less drunkenness if the 
Government allowed the soldiers to buy 
beer in camp than if they were tempted 
to go outside for whiskey. This seemed 
plausible, and a good many army officers 
were at first inclined to endorse the 
system. But the experience of the re 
cent war furnished overwhelming evi 
dence for the opponents of the canteen. 
Fach colonel was allowed to establish 
a canteen or prohibit it, and in Florida, 
in Cuba, and in the Philippines alike . 
those regiments which were forbidden it ~ 
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not only suffered much less from drunk- 
enness than the others, but had by far 
the smallest percentage of sickness and 
death from disease. Every general in 
the army who has expressed an opinion 
now opposes the canteen, except one— 
and his dissent is the strongest argu- 
ment on the side of the majority, for he 
is Kagan. 


The experience of our army only 
duplicates that of England in showing 
that soldiers who do not drink intoxicat- 
ing liquor are far more efficient, and far 
less subject to disease and death, than 
those who do. Experiments were made 
with three regiments from each of seve- 
ral brigades in the British army at dif- 
ferent times, and in several instances 
where forced marches and other hard 
work were required. In one, every man 
was forbidden to drink a drop while the 
test lasted; in the second, malt liquor 
only could be purchased; in the third, a 
sailor’s ration of whiskey was given to 
each man. The whiskey-drinkers mani- 
fested more dash at first, but generally 
in about four days showed signs of lassi- 
tude and abnormal fatigue; those given 
malt liquor displayed less dash at first, 
but their endurance lasted somewhat 
longer; while the abstainers improved 
daily in alertness and staying powers. 
As a result, the War Department decided 
that in the Sudan campaign not a single 
drop of stimulant should be allowed in 
camp, save for hospital use. The officers, 
including even the generals, were forbid- 
den the accustomed spirits, wines, and 
malt liquors at their mess-tables, and an 
order was issued that the liquid refresh- 
ment for all hands, including even camp- 
followers, must be limited to tea, oat- 
meal water, or lime juice and Nile water. 
The wonderful freedom of the Kitchener 
expedition from disease, although mak- 
ing forced marches through the desert 
under a burning sun and in a most un- 
healthy climate, fully justified the new 
rule. The truth is, that the requirement 
of abstinence from intoxicating liquors 
for soldiers is only the application to the 
army of a principle which is coming to 
be generally accepted in industrial life, 
that men occupying responsible posi- 
tions, like locomotive engineers, motor- 
men on trolley-cars, and men in charge 
of delicate machinery, must be men who 
are never in danger of getting drunk. 





The capacity of the Democratic party, 
or rather of the Bryanites, for folly 
was again illustrated in the House when 
their votes were cast for a proposed 
amendment to the army bill providing 
that “no part of the army shall be used 
for, or shall do the duty of, a posse 
comitatus, or be employed in putting 
down strikes or riots, or do any police 
duty whatever in any State in this 
Union, except upon the application of 
the Legislature or of the Executive of 





such State (when the Legislature cannot 
be convened) in accordance with section 
4, article iv. of the Constitution of the 
United States.” The object of this 
amendment, as was explained by its 
chief advocate, was to prevent any Pre- 
sident in future from imitating the ex- 
ample set by Mr. Cleveland during the 
Chicago strike riots in 1894. The Anar- 
chist Governor of Illinois having then 
refused either to restore order himself 
or to ask the assistance of the Federal 
authorities, President Cleveland acted 
upon his own initiative, and sent a force 
of the regular army, which soon put an 
end to a situation that had become a 
national disgrace. This action was 


warmly approved at the time by the 


whole nation, without distinction of par- 
ty, Southern Democrats rivalling North- 
ern Republicans in their commendation 
of the new rule of constitutional con- 
struction thus established. The condem- 
nation of the precedent now by Con- 
gressmen who call themselves Demo- 
crats, only shows how Bryanism has 
driven brains and principles out of the 
party. 





The easy passage through the House 
last week of the most extravagant river 
and harbor bill ever known furnishes 
fresh evidence of the nonchalance with 
which Congressmen nowadays vote away 
public money by the tens of millions of 
dollars. The bill carries something over 
$30,000,000, and the Representative who 
had it in charge asked unanimous con- 
sent that general debate be limited to 
half an hour! He was evidently sur- 
prised that anybody should want more 
than thirty minutes for thirty millions, 
but one Iowa Representative suggested 
that there ought to be at least an hour, 
and then another insisted that even an 
hour was not enough to discuss the prin- 
ciples which underlie such a measure. 
An allowance of ninety minutes was at 
last made, the friends of discussion be- 
ing assured that further debate would 
be allowed when the bill, was taken up 
by items. But discussion produced no 
effect, whether devoted to general prin- 
ciples or to specific exposures of parti- 
cular wastes of money, like the expen- 
diture of $1,500,000 on the improvement 
of the Muskingum River in Ohio during 
the last dozen years, the commerce 
meanwhile having fallen off almost to 
nothing. Every effort to amend the bill 
in the public interest failed, and only 
seven votes were cast against its passage 
-~the smallest minority ever recorded on 
such a measure, 


It must be said for the alternative Ni- 
caragua Canal bill reported on Saturday 
by the House committee as a substitute 
for the Senate bill, that it is at least 
a more direct and honest measure than 
the nondescript affair which Senators 
voted in order to rid themselves of a 
disagreeable business. The House bill 


pose of an interdceanic canal. 





brushes aside all the nonsense about 
paying the Maritime Company for its 
good will, and about guaranteeing bonds, 
and comes straight to the point by ap- 
propriating the money outright from the 
Treasury. That is where it would have 
to come from eventually, and it is hon- 
est to say so in the beginning. But 
there are grave defects in the House 
bill, quite apart from all questions of 
policy and cost. The President is, under 
its terms, to purchase from Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica the land necessary to 
build the canal and to “defend”’ it. Here 
is difficulty number one. Nicaragua has 
expressly said that she would never 
alienate any of her territory for the pur- 
Tt was 
because the committee was plainly in- 
formed of this that it struck out the 
word “sovereignty” from its first draft. 
The President was to obtain the sove- 
reignty over the land necessary; now he 
is simply to obtain a “complete title’ to 
it. But, for the United States to own 
land in a foreign country, without hav- 
ing even extra-territorial jurisdiction 
over it, is a dangerous novelty. Besides, 
the bill says not a word about neutral- 
izing the canal, though we are under 
solemn treaty obligations to guarantee 
the neutrality of any canal that may be 
constructed across the isthmus. Instead 
of neutralizing, we are going to “de- 
fend” it, on the well-known principle 
of American public law that canals are 
built, not to promote commerce, but to 
provoke war and to be defended against 
a world in arms. 





A caucus of Republican Represen- 
tatives in Congress was held on Thurs- 
day evening. Its sole object was to con- 
sider the attitude which the party ought 
to assume towards the question of cur- 
rency legislation. There was a full and 
frank discussion, which ended in the 
passage, by an almost unanimous vote, 
of a resolution providing for the ap- 
pointment of a committee of eleven 
members of the present House who have 
been elected to the next House, “for the 
purpose of considering monetary legis- 
lation and submitting their views to a 
Republican caucus at the first session of 
the Fifty-sixth Congress, with authority 
to confer with a like committee from the 
Senate.” The discussion which led up to 
this action was interesting and, on the 
whole, encouraging. Three speakers op- 
posed the idea of doing anything about 
the national finances. One of these three, 
Mr. Walker of Massachusetts, is a man 
who is always “on the off side.”’ A pro- 
fessed friend of currency reform, he has 
by his “crankiness” done more to thwart 
progress than any silverite in the House, 
and it will be a great gain for the cause 
of sound legislation when he surrenders 
his seat to the gold-standard Democrat 
who beat him for reélection last fall. The 
plea of those who opposed any action 
was that it would not be “good politics,” 
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As Mr. Cannon of Illinois put it, “‘the 
present prosperity of the country makes 
it inexpedient to enter upon financial 
discussions.’’ Mr. Walker was still more 
blunt. He said that “it would be far 
better politics to postpone action until 
after the campaign of 1900.” 





Gen. Gomez has made an astonishing 
discount in his demands for the Cuban 
army. To drop from $57,000,000 to $3,- 
000,000 shows what a deep strategist the 
old General is; no wonder he made the 
Spanish think him invincible if he was 
able to exaggerate his strength as he is 
his claims. It was a tidy number of of- 
ficers that the Cuban army had, accord- 
ing to the estimates for their pay sub- 
mitted to President McKinley. Commis- 
sioned officers to the number of 5,119, 
and non-commissioned numbering 9,762, 
when the privates amounted to but 30,- 
160, yield a proportion which could not 
be matched anywhere in the world, we 
suppose, off the comic-opera stage. Gen. 
Shafter’s army, for example, had rela- 
tively only about one-third as many of- 
ficers as the Cuban army, and yet it was 
not officers which Shafter lacked. But 
here, again, it may be that we have only 
another instance of the strategic ability 
of Gen. Gomez. He knew that the Spa- 
nish were all the while hoping to end the 
insurrection by killing off the Cuban ge- 
nerals, and he took measures to show 
them how desperate their cause was by 
creating so many that they could not 
possibly dispose of them all. But when 
all is said, the action of the Cubans in 
agreeing to accept a small advance of 
money and to disband is a great relief. 
It will immensely help on the work of 
pacifying the island. 





Gen. Breckinridge is inviting the 
wrath of Alger, Corbin & Co., embalm- 
ers, and thereby subjecting himself to 
the peril of court-martial or inquiry, by 
revealing the fact that a lot of em- 
balmed beef has been sent to Cuba by 
the War Department for the relief of 
destitute and starving natives there. He 
has been examining the rations sent to 
these poor people under the supervision 
of the Commissary Department, and has 
found “hundreds of cases of spoiled 
beef.” He allows this fact to be made 
known, accompanied by a statement of 
belief that there is much more of the 
same sort of food among the supplies 
which have been forwarded. Some of 
the cases were given to the destitute on 
Saturday, and the ungrateful creatures 
absolutely refused them. Several of 
them were broken open in a public park, 
and an unanswerable demonstration was 
thus made as to their quality. Capt. 
Oskaloosa M. Smith, who represents 
Alger’s Subsistence Department in and 
about Havana, is very indignant with 
Gen. Breckinridge, and has written a 
sharp letter to him asking him why he 








is there “interfering with the commis- 
sary business.” This letter Gen. Breck- 
inridge has ignored. Here is surely 
ample ground for a court-martial. The 
entire proceeding is insulting to Secre- 
tary Alger and to the Commissary De- 
partment. It is said that the “embalmed 
beef’’ went to Porto Rico before it was 
sent to Havana. That was done prob- 
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| 


| fixed on the matter by the 


ably to get it into a thoroughly “ripe” 


condition. 
not be treated as well as our own sol- 
diers? 





Two more departments of the State 
Government at Albany have now dis- 
covered that they have deficits, making 
four thus far which have been left in 
that condition by the Black Administra- 
tion. The list, with deficits, now stands: 
Public Buildings about $200,000; Public 
Works, $200,000; State Treasury, amount 
unknown; State Capitol Commissioner, 
$7,000. Others are likely to be added 
soon, for the cause which has produced 
the deficits in these four was common 
to all branches of the government. Mr. 
Easton, who was the Superintendent of 
Public Buildings under Govs. Morton 
and Black, says that among his 200 em- 
ployees, he was allowed to have only one 
as his personal selection. 


Should the destitute Cubans | 





| 


All the others | 


were put on the payrolls at the request | 


of other people. The chief reason for 
the deficit in the Treasurer’s department 


| 
! 


was the conduct of the retiring Black in- | 


cumbent in raising all salaries of subor- 


dinates just as his term expired. He 
realized that this would be his last op- 
portunity to get in a blow at the hated 


j 


“starch,” and he struck so violently at 


it that if his salary list were to stand | 


throughout the present fiscal year, the 


' 


department would have a deficit of near- | 


ly $30,000. Another very popular method 


of getting rid of “starch” was the em- | 
ployment of “special counsel’ by the At- | 
torney-General for various kinds of legal | 
service. Good Platt men, who were often | 
members of the Legislature also, were 
usually chosen as beneficiaries of this | 


kind of expenditure. 


| put together. 


the matter which they could not evade; 


to 
were 


that they had the legal re 
press ritualistic practices, 
bound to exercise it 
ingiy, one by one, girding up their loins 
and setting about it 


power 
and 
They are accord- 
In the meantime, 
the attention of those who do not care 
to read long letters in the Times, is kept 
eXCEBSE of 
Kensit, an unworthy and much exposed 
citizen, 
ing the ritualistic services so as to 
sociate them with tumult 
which does damage them with the reli 


who does the work of disturb 
as 


and disorder 


giously and devoutly disposed He 
charges “processions of the cross,” 
shouts interruptions, alluding to “idola- 
trous practices,’ from galleries, and is 


accompanied by a considerable body of 
young athletes, who love a row and do 
about the 


not much care whether it is 


Eucharist or a race-horse. These people 
are able to keep going because of a good 
deal of sneaking popular sympathy, and 
they produce effect by creating scandal 


There striking 
the speech on the French colonial system 
which M. Pelletan, reporter on the Bud- 
get, delivered in the French Chamber 
the other day. He remarked that, while 
the army and navy cost more than those 
of any other country, the colonies cost 


were some points in 


more than those of all other countries 
At this there were excla- 
mations of incredulity, but M. Pelletan 
proceeded to quote figures to show that 
England spent 30 millions on her colo- 
nies, while Holland, 
Germany, and Italy spent about 30 mil- 
lions, making 60 
France spent 80 millions. 
he demanded, did 
those 80 millions 

estimates were exceeded? 
1897, French the 
amounted to 118 millions, and, assuming 
the profit to be 20 per cent., the 
price was 95 millions. This gave a net 
loss of about 60 millions. England, on 
the other hand, exported 2,000 millions’ 
worth of goods. He was aware that the 


Spain, Portugal, 
altogether, whereas 
What benefit, 
France reap from 

or rather 90, for the 
always In 
exports 


to colonies 


cost 


| West Africa colonies were remunerative, 


The ecclesiastical trouble in England | 


continues, and the people who thought 
Sir William Harcourt was making a 
mistake because of his manifest unfit- 
ness to handle such sacred subjects, find 
that they themselves were mistaken. 
the first place, he has overthrown the 
ritualistic bishops in fair combat. They 
wanted to keep him on doctrinal and 
dogmatic ground, where he would ap- 
pear to disadvantage when matched 
against divines, but he was too ‘cute 
for them. He insisted on keeping them 
to the law of the land establishing the 
Church and prescribing its ritual, and 
in that field he won an easy victory. He 
unhorsed all the Church champions in 
rapid succession, and proved to the 
bishops that they had legal duties in 


but why embark in adventures in which 
there was nothing to be gained? This 
system of conquests at a certain loss was 
an absurdity unprecedented in history 
Never before had a nation expended 


| about 60 millions and many lives for the 


In | 
| over 


|} and the national defence another? 


singular advantage of ruling by force 
distant populations. Could this 
absurdity, he asked, be continued at a 
time when the cebt cost one milliard 
The 
root of the evil was that there was no 
colonization, but only military occupa- 


| tion, while there were constant conflicts 





between the colonists and the military 
authorities. At this point M. Pelletan 
was interrupted, but he insisted that 
France was really governed by a bu- 
reaucracy, and that there was not a suf- 
ticient check on expenditure, 
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THE END OF THE BEGINNING. 

The outbreak at Manila, which has 
been long expected, occurred on Satur- 
day, and the ratification of the peace 
treaty followed, almost inevitably, on 
Monday. Very few of our public men 
have the courage to stand up against a 
military excitement. Any one who wants 
to know how our statesmen at Wash- 
ington felt on hearing of the “rebel” at- 
tack on our lines at Manila, will do well 
to read Sir George Trevelyan’s fourth 
and fifth chapters of his recently pub- 
lished ‘American Revolution,’ describing 
the state of mind of George III. and his 
cabinet after they got the news of Lex- 
ington and Bunker Hill. A glance, too, 
at Burke on ‘Conciliation with America’ 
will suggest some useful reflections. He 
will not find much talk of justice, or 
mercy, or conciliation, or peaceful rela- 
tions, or trade, or commerce, or kindli- 
ness, in the lucubrations of these states- 
men, but much about “lawful authority” 
and “dignity” and “treason” and “wick- 
edness” and “national prestige” and “re- 
bellion” and “insolence.’”’ There is no- 
thing better known in history than the 
armed conqueror’s vocabulary. 

There had been a vigorous censorship 
of telegrams, and the military dispatches 
had led us to believe that the Filipinos 
were quieting down and acquiescing in 
our rule. It appears that this was not 
true, and that our agents really knew no- 
thing, or very little, about the feelings of 
the natives; that the American people 
were as ill informed about the Filipinos 
as the Filipinos about us. Had they 
known anything about us, they would 
not have indulged in an armed outbreak 
on or about the very day on which the 
vote was to be taken on the treaty in the 
Senate. By calm discussion, by appeals to 
the reason and sense of justice of the 
American people, they were making con- 
siderable headway; by taking arms, they 
have undoubtedly injured their cause, 
even if they have not helped ours. It 
reminds us of Cervera’s coming out of 
Santiago to be destroyed just as Shafter 
was thinking of retreating. 

But the treaty is now really of little 
consequence. The news from Manila 
confirms what we said the other day as 
to its having given us nothing except a 
right to conquer, if we could, in return 
for $20,000,000; or, in other words, what 
the lawyers call a chose in action. If 
Spain could have delivered the goods, 
they might have possibly been worth the 
money; 





| 


but twenty millions of dollars | 


for the right to try to do what Spain 


has been vainly trying to do for many 


years, makes it seem as if we had bought 


“a pig in a poke.” Judging from the 
experience of the Spaniards, this war 
may last long. In every engagement we 
shall undoubtedly kill more Filipinos 


than they will kill of us, and cause more 
misery among these creatures than they 
can possibly cause among us, and keep 
the world wondering over the strange- 


, 


| of the French coup d'état. 


ness of the business in which America is 
engaged in the hundred and tenth year 
of its existence. What fills us with most 
apprehension,and we should think would 
do most to keep Mr. McKinley awake 
at night, is the fact recorded by Prof. 
Worcester in his book on the archipela- 
go, that the tactics by which the na- 
tives were able to achieve so many suc- 
cesses against the Spaniards were to 
draw them into the interior in pursuit, 
and then disappear, leaving them in 
some unhealthy region to wrestle with 
malaria. Against disease, neither Mau- 
sers nor Gatlings nor Maxims will avail 
us. 

But, however the thing now goes, 
there are certain reflections which no 
enlightened and civilized man can es- 
cape. We have apparently rushed into 
this business with as little preparation 
or forethought as into the Cuban war. 
We got hold of the notion that it would 
be a good thing to annex 1,200 islands at 
the other end of the world, simply be- 
cause we won a naval victory over a 
feeble Power in the harbor of one of 
them, and because people like Griggs of 
New Jersey wanted some “glory.” We 
then went to work to buy 1,200 islands 
without any knowledge of their extent, 
population, climate, productions, or of 
the feelings, wishes, or capacity of the 
inhabitants. We did not even know 
their number. While in this state of 
ignorance, far from trying to conciliate 
them, assure them of our good inten- 
tions, disarm their suspicions of us—men 
of a different race, religion, and lan- 
guage, of whom they had only recently 
heard—we issued one of the most con- 
temptuous and insulting proclamations a 
conqueror has ever issued, announcing 
to them that their most hated and secu- 
lar enemy had sold them to us, and that 
if they did not submit quietly to the sale 
we should kill them freely. This was 
bad enough, but what made it worse was 
that it was all, as a matter of fact, un- 
true. Is there in any history but Spa- 
nish history a record of statesmanship 
like this? 





SOME WHOLESOME RESTRAINTS. 


A good many people are troubled by 
the difficulty we have had in getting a 
treaty ratified by the Senate, and some 
are in favor of dispensing altogether 
with senatorial consent, Tanner fashion, 
when the Executive happens to be in a 
hurry and knows that the people are 
with him—which is simply another form 
But when the 
present crisis is all over, whether we an- 
nex or do not annex, conquer or do not 
conquer, we believe there are few men 
who care for the future of America, who 
will not acknowledge that the delays and 
difficulties which the President has en- 
countered, contain a lesson of the high- 
est value. Nothing is more tempting, 
and, therefore, more full of danger for 





weak men, than a too subservient public. 
This is eminently true of taxation. 
Readiness to pay taxes, for instance, 
seems to be and is a political virtue, and 
yet it is not very far from being a vice, 
for it may, and probably will, prove a 
great encouragement to extravagance. 
There could not have been worse ma- 
terial for a political martyr than Wilkes 
was in England, or a more unworthy ad- 
dition to the House of Commons, and 
yet the fight made on his behalf proved 
one of the most important contributions 
ever made to English constitutional 
liberty, and one of the most valu- 
able lessons ever given to the Legis- 
lature. 


» When President McKinley came, drunk 
with glory and with flattery, out of the 
Spanish war, he evidently forgot that he 
was under any constitutional restraint, 
and undertook, as his proclamation of 
December 21 showed, to dispose of the 
Philippines in an address to the inhabi- 
tants that the first Napoleon, in the 
height of his power, might have issued. 
Nothing could have served so effectually 
to recall him to a sense of his real situa- 
tion as the delay and difficulty he has 
had in getting the treaty through the 
Senate. Neither he nor any of his suc- 
cessors for many years to come, will for- 
get that even the most successful war 
will not suffice to make the ratification 
of a treaty easy. The Senate will always 
contain bad men, cranky. men, suspi- 
cious men, and jealous men, who, even 
if they cannot defeat a President’s pro- 
jects, will keep him mindful that he is a 
servant and not a master. 


But the Senate is not the only useful 
restraint on him. His terror about pos- 
sible rivals for the next term is an- 
other. A President who, like nearly 
every President in the past, seeks a se- 
cond term, has, in the first place, to keep 
a strict watch on possible rivals, and see 
to it that they do not secure an undue 
share of credit or glory. ‘Possible rivals” 
is, in fact, the bogie which has haunted 
the imagination of both President Mc- 
Kinley and his Syndicate ever since the 
outbreak of the Spanish war. Every 
President sees in this the one serious 
political objection to going to war. The 
object of nearly every politician in seek- 
ing war in America since 1812 has been 
to secure glory for electioneering pur- 
poses. A Presidential candidate, there- 
fore, who is already in the Presidential 
chair, has to keep a vigilant eye on such 
of his subordinates as are in any way 
connected with the war, lest they acquire 
an undue share of military credit. Over 
a year before the outbreak of the Spa- 
nish war, a well-informed correspondent 
wrote to us that the best guarantee 
against an attack on Spain was that the 
President could not himself take the 
field, and that the glory would almost 
certainly fall into the hands of some un- 
known military man, who might thereby. 
succeed in wresting the next Presidential 
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term from even the “Advance Agent of 
Prosperity.” 

This fact had by no means escaped the 
attention of the McKinley Syndicate, 
and, in looking over the field to see 
who most needed watching, the first ob- 
ject of suspicion was naturally the Com- 
mander of the army. If he were to be 
allowed to go to the scene of action, 
the political consequences might prove 
disastrous, and he was therefore stu- 
diously kept at home and discredited as 
far as possible. But to keep rivals out 
of the field and yet make some money 
for the Syndicate was no easy matter, 
for no sconer had the Commander-in- 
Chief been cut off from military glory 
than he began to nose about the con- 
tracts, an offence hardly less serious 
than winning battles, and the more out- 
rageous because the public had been 
so thoroughly intoxicated that it had be- 
come “patriotism” not to complain of 
anything the Syndicate did. Still, the 
substitution of a friendly board for 4 
legal statutory court of inquiry revealed 
to the public the anxiety of the Syndi- 
cate about their plans. This anxiety 
was increased by the appearance on the 
scene of Roosevelt and his “Rough Rid- 
ers,” and their success in the field, and, 
worse than all, Roosevelt’s success in 
New York. This made another candi- 
date to be looked after and discredited. 
Roosevelt’s civil-service performances 
and his mode of dealing with abuses 
have made him still more objectionable, 
but they have undoubtedly, by mere 
force of contrast, imposed very serious 
restraint on the Syndicate, who, if freed 
from it, would undoubtedly have “re- 
velled in spoils’ during the coming year, 
especially in administering our new pos- 
sessions. We have little doubt that the 
beautiful colonial civil service which we 
were to have after Dewey’s victory, has 
long been a joke in the War Depart- 
ment, over which the revered McKinley 
has smiled faintly. 

To sum up, we believe that we may 
during the next year expect extremely 
valuable results from the necessity of 
keeping an eye on both Miles and Roose- 
velt. Peace, friends, hath her victories 
no less renowned than war. Neither 
Alger, nor Corbin, nor Eagan is the 
man to flinch when there is important 
work to be done, but we must not ex- 
pect ““‘irresponsible assault’”’ to displace 
them. The necessity of watching the 
two rivals will, however, we may be 
sure, prevent the execution of many 
brilliant schemes. Of one thing we may 
be certain: “The displeasure of the Pre- 
sident at the course of the commanding 
general” will not find expression in a 
court-martial or court of inquiry. The 
more likely way of disposing of him 
will be that described in the Sun on 
Thursday: 


“While nobody is in a position to say what | 


the decision of the President will be, every- 
thing points to action relieving Gen. Miles 
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| in which were all the usual mumbling . 
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of his duties without the formality of an of- 
ficial inquiry or a trial by a military body.” 

Public inquiries are nasty things, of 
which we have had enough. We advise 
the public to keep a close watch on 
the irritated Eagan, to see what hap- 
pens to him. 


JOHN MORLEY’S WARNINGS. 


The speech which Mr. Morley made to 
his Scotch constituents three weeks ago 
was nominally on the political situation 
in England. It really deait almost exclu- 
sively with the question of imperialism, 
which is cutting through English parties 
as it is through American. The political 
orators are few who can discuss a local 
condition in a way to illustrate universal 
truths, but John Morley is one of them. 
His penetrating analysis of British hy- 
per-imperialism, his account of its drift, 
his warnings against the dangers into 
which it is recklessly running, are so 
clothed upon with the qualities of the 
higher statesmanship that they fit the 
imperialistic mania in any country. They 
are as profitable for reproof and correc- 
tion to Americans as to Englishmen. 

In addition to his other merits, Mr. 
Morley has the rare political virtue of 
not dreading to stand alone. He has 
written in one of his essays of “the aw- 
ful loneliness of life’; but the loneliness 
of a public man cleaving to principle 
when all others forsake him and flee, 
does not frighten John Morley in the 
least. He likes as well as any man to be 


with a party espousing vital truth, but if 


it is a question between party and truth, 
he prefers to be lonely with the truth. 
The English Conservatives have been 
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clauses to the effect that we could not be 


for peace at any price, that there were 
worse things than war, that we lived in 
a work-a-day world not likely to adopt 


at once the higher laws of religious life. 


What a spectacle it was, cried Mr. Mor- 
ley, to see good men in the excruciating 
dilemma of dreading to be Jingo, and 


yet dreading still more to be thought for 


peace at any price. The fighting bishops 


of the Middle Ages could not have 
seemed more out of place as holy men 
Worse things than war! So there are 
worse things than smalipox and delir 

um tremens; but you do not expect your 
physician to console you with the reflec 

tion. It was true that we lived in a 


practical world; but was it not for men 
who believed in the higher laws to in 
sist upon carrying them precisely into 
that practical world? Otherwise, you had ~ 
only to imagine these clergymen in com- 

pany with the Forty 
would hear them saying, “We are for the 
Ten Commandments, 
world; 


Thieves, and you 


but still this is a 
work-a-day we cannot stand 
aloof from the practical business of life, 
and we are not for the Ten Command- 
ments at any price.’ This was what was 
rapidly becoming of the Decalogue, and 
as for the Golden Rule the modern cleri- 
cal version of that was, “Always swim 
with the stream.” 

Mr. Morley rose almost to prophetic 
stature when he denounced the common 
and complacent remark that “Gordon is 
avenged” by the slaughter of 10,000 men 
at Omdurman. It was an “impious and 
dishonoring” notion that that heroic 
man, as merciful as he was fearless, was 


like “some implacable pagan deity who 


| needed to be appeased by hecatombs of 


thoroughly Jingoed, and the larger num- | 
| searching was Mr. Morley on the ques- 


ber of Liberal leaders have run after 
the false gods of imperialism; but Mr. 
Morley refuses to allow himself to “slip 
and to drift a few yards to-day, a few 
more yards to-morrow, into the adoption 
of, or acquiescence in, a course of policy, 
a spirit and a temper” which he believes 
from the bottom of his heart to be “‘in- 
jurious to our material prosperity, to our 
national character, and to the strength 
and safety of our Imperial State.” But 
he takes his position with such simple 
dignity, he has at his command such re- 
sources of philosophy and such an arse- 
nal of language, that really, after read- 
ing his speech, one feels that it is not 
he that is lonely, but the other fellows. 
No man who had once been the object 
of Morley’s finest sarcasm could get 
much true comfort out of having been 


proved to be silly along with great num- - 


bers. 

The orator had a splendid and power- 
ful passage in which he paid his respects 
to the Jingo clergy. His own reputed 
atheism lent just the needed edge to his 
rebuke of Christian apologists for war. 
He had for text a clerical address at a 
meeting of the Congregational Union, 


human sacrifice.” Equally trenchant and 


tion of conquest in order to make trade; 
butchery of natives in order to make 
places for aspiring Scotch youth. He 
asked his Scottish audience if they had 
made up their minds once for all that “it 
is right to kill people because it is good 
for trade.” If they had not considered 
that nice question for a nation with a 
conscience, they should do so at once, 
for the doctrine was spreading. Morley's 
account of the five points of the Jingo 
creed we must cite entire. It was as fol- 


lows: 


“First, that terrilory was territory, and 
all territory was worth acquiring; second, 
that all territory, especially if anybody hap- 
pened to want it, was worth paying any 
price for; third, that this country possessed 
the purse of Fortunatus, bulging and over- 
flowing with gold, and was free to fling mil- 
lions here and there with the certainty that 
benignant fairies would, by magic, make 
them good, and so let us spend easy with 
lavish hand anda free conscience. The 
fourth article of the creed was—Do not show 
the slightest regard to the opinions of other 
nations, and you have no share whatever ip 
the great collective responsibility of civilized 
people as joint guardians of the interests 
of peace and good order to the state system 
of Europe. The fifth article of the Jingo 
creed was that the interests of the people 
of this country—and he here drew no dis 
tinction between classes and masses—ad 
vyancement in all the arts of civilized life 
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and well-being, their needs and their re- 
quirements, were completely and utterlya se- 
condary and subordinate question.” 

The warning which Mr. Morley gave 
that imperialism would break down dis- 
astrously on the financial side, was pe- 
culiarly one for Americans to take to 
heart. We are having our fat years 
now, but does not all experience show 
that they will be followed by lean years? 
The. burdens which are barely tolerable 


fact is that the Continental censors con- 
cern themselves chiefly with political 
sentiment, and care very little indeed 


| about any mere offence to decency or 


morality. Here, of course, there is no 
demand for a politicai censorship. We 
should need an officer somewhat akin to 


| the examiner of plays in London, a uni- 


now will become then too grievous to | 


The army and navy and 
the whole blown foreign service will 
then be in danger of being starved. So- 
cial discontent will rear a more threat- 
ening head than ever. New blows will be 
levelied at property and public security. 
Exploitation of the waste places of the 
earth for the benefit of capitalists will 
surely lead to spoliation of capitalists in 
their own land. 


be borne. 


versity scholar of eminence who has de- 
vated many years to the study of thea- 
trical literature, and is able to compre- 
hend the scope and province of the thea- 
tre. He confines his supervision almost 
entirely to matters affecting questions of 
propriety, and, being entirely above all 
suspicion of political influence or pecu- 


| niary interest, it is very seldom that one 


of his decisions is opposed of disputed. 


In fact, so little is heard of him that 
| comparatively few persons are aware of 
| his existence or of the authority which 


This is in special de- | 


gree the danger of a free nation smitten | 


with the thirst for territorial aggrandize- 
ment and the pagan pride of empire. 
It will overstrain its resources, and will 
turn and rend at home the leaders who 
have lured it into perils and disasters 
abroad. 
men or Americans, is to insist upon dis- 
cussion and deliberation, and not to for- 
sake for one single hour “those prin- 
ciples and professions, that temper and 
that faith, which came down to them 
from the great men who begat them.” 


THE THEATRE AND PUBLIC MORALS 


The report that a bill will be intro- 
duced before long in the State Senate, 
the object of which is to establish the 
office of Theatrical Censor in New York 
city, suggests some serious reflections. 
There can be no doubt that something of 
the kind is wanted in this city badly 
enough, but it would be a good deal bet- 
ter to let conditions remain as they are 
than to intrust the powers of such an of- 
fice to an unworthy or incapable person. 
It is not difficult to imagine the sort of 
man who would be selected for Theatri- 
cal Censor by our present rulers. 
post would afford opportunities for some 
of the very richest pickings that ever 
came within the grasp of a hungry poli- 
ticlan. He would be able to exact tri- 
bute not only from the better kind of 
theatrical managers, but from the pro- 
prietors of every music hall and variety 
show in the metropolis. The very last 
thing in the world that he would think 
about would be the effect of a perform- 
ance upon public morals, His only ob- 
ject would be to make the giving of any 
entertainment, without the payment of 
tribute, as difficult as possible. 


Everybody knows that an active stage 
censorship exists in all the greater Bu- 
ropean cities, and everybody knows also 


The | 


he exercises. The appointment of such a 
man in this city, with ample discretion- 
ary powers and an absolute guarantee of 


| non-interference, might be beneficial, but 


in the present circumstances it would be 
folly to look for any such Utopian occur- 


| rence. 


The only remedy, for English- | 








Nevertheless, it is high time that some 
steps were taken to check the increasing 
recklessness and audacity with which 
the lower order of our theatrical enter- 
tainers are seeking to fill their pockets 
by pandering to the baser instincts of 
the vulgar crowd. No vld theatre-goer 
can fail to be impressed with the extra- 
ordinary development of license upon 
the New York stage, which is practically 
the stage of the whole country, within 
the last twenty-five years. In the palmy 
days of the old Union Square Theatre, 
for instance, in the seventies, there was 
a constant outcry in conservative quar- 
ters against what was called the demo- 
ralizing influence of the English adapta- 
tions of the contemporary French emo- 
tional drama, which were so popular at 
that time. The influence of some of them, 
to be sure, was not particularly whole- 
some, but all of them were submitted to 
a pretty careful process of expurgation, 
and the evil in them, as a rule, was only 
darkly suggested and never openly ex- 
pressed. It is not so very long ago that 
the utterance of a very common, almost 
meaningless, oath upon the boards of the 
Madison Square Theatre was resented as 
an outrage upon the feelings of a re- 
fined and delicate audience. No scru- 
ples of this kind are discernible in the 
conduct of the spectators in our modern 
theatres. Whereas, in the olden days, a 
mere allusion was resented, the actual 
representation of the thing itself is now 
watched with approval and even eager- 
ness, and in many cases the more real 


' the abomination, the more vigorous is 


that our very foulest dramatic importa- | 


to 
where the censorship is supposed to be 
the strictest. 


tions come 


, 


us from the countries | 


the applause. 

There can be no doubt that the wide 
dissemination of the verbal and picto- 
rial horrors of the yellow press is re- 
sponsible to a very large extent, if not 


The explanation of this | entirely, for the general demoralization 





into which the taste of the middle class— 
that is, of the theatre-supporting class— 
appears to have fallen. When an appe- 
tite for the morbid, the unclean, and the 
prurient has been encouraged by surrep- 
titious reading, it requires grosser and 
grosser means of gratification. It was in 
the music halls that the public demand 
for what is commonly called spicy en- 
tertainment was first discovered, and the 
want was supplied with diabolical ce- 
lerity. The most audacious performers, 
male and female, degenerates who had 
become notorious in Paris and Vienna, 
some of whom had been expelled by the 
police of those profligate cities on ac- 
count of their, abominable exhibitions, 
not only found a refuge but-a rich re- 
ward in our music halls. They made for- 
tunes for themselves and for the men 
who hired them. It was the spectacle of 
this prosperity, so easily if so vilely won, 
that prompted the*managers of certain 
second and third-rate theatres to enter 
into active competition with them in the 
direction of public indecency. It would 
have been bad enough if the evil had 
stopped there, but of late the directors 
of houses hitherto deemed respectable 
have not scorned to profit by presenting 
scenes upon their boards which, upon 
the street, would call for the instant in- 
terference of the police. And the amaz- 
ing part of it all is that the audiences 
which witness these atrocities unmoved, 
are composed largely of men and women 
of all ages, possessing every outward in- 
dication of education and refinement. 
There is no saying to what depths this 
degradation of the stage and of the pub- 
lic may not proceed if some means be 
not found to punish the most notorious 
offenders. There is a notion on the part 
of the public that it is the duty of the 
better newspapers to act as moral con- 
stables in this matter, but the fact is, 
that the newspapers, although they can 
encourage the mischief in a thousand 
ways, are quite powerless, as the case 
now stands, to suppress or even greatly 
to mitigate it. Experience has proved 
beyond all possibility of doubt that an 
honest denunciation of a play on account 
of its uncleanness has no other result 
than the sending of a great number of 
readers to witness it. It is unfortunately 
the fact that some newspapers outside 
the admittedly yellow class, while feign- 
ing virtuous indignation, contribute 
enormously to the profits of this unclean 
business, by publishing minute details of 
the grosser offences perpetrated before 
thefootlights. It is difficult to believethat 
a remedy for an evil so glaring cannot 
be found within the provisions of the 
common law. An indictment of two or 
three managers at the instigation of the 
District Attorney, and a prompt and re- 
morseless relegation of them to the peni- 
tentiary, if only for a week or two, on 
the score of disorderly or indecent con- 
duct, would be more effective than any 
censorship which is at all likely to be 
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established under the patronage of Tam- 
many Hall. If the District Attorney has 
not time to bestow upon the considera- 
tion of a question affecting so vitally 
the moral well-being of the community, 
the matter might be taken in hand by 
some of the societies for the prevention 
of vice, which could not easily find a 
more important subject on which to ex- 
ercise their energies. 


REMBRANDT IN LONDON. 


LONDON, January 7, 1899. 


When in doubt, attack the Royal Aca- 
demy, seems to be the motto of a certain 
section of the British public. At irregular 
intervals, usually at moments of least pro- 
vocation, the story of Academical 
told again, and again new methods of: re- 
form are urged upon long-suffering artists. 
This winter, the attack has come in the 
shape of a large and elaborate treatise (‘The 
Royal Academy: Its Uses and Abuses’), by 
Mr. Laidlay, B.A., Barrister and Artist. I 
do not propose to enter into Mr. Laidlay’s 
argument, in the first place because my 
concern just now is not with the crimes of 
the Academy, and, in the second, because 
Mr. Laidlay’s methods are far too confused 
and involved. It seems a pity, so long as 
he took upon himself the task, that he did 
not set about accomplishing it more tho- 
roughly. The history of the Royal Academy, 
written calmly and dispassionately, would 
be a far more eloquent plea against this 
much-abused institution than a windy ar- 
raignment prompted, apparently, by some 
personal grievance. From the time of Gains- 
borough, and thence onward through the pe- 
riod when Fuseli proclaimed his wrongs, 
there has been reason enough to find fault; 
but it is not likely that Mr. Laidlay can be 
successful where commissions, and societies, 
and movements, and New English Art Clubs, 
and newspaper crusades have failed, espe- 
cially as artists have the remedy in their 
own hands if they really felt they could en- 
dure the injustice no longer. If outsiders 
ceased to send to the Academy exhibitions, 
if they combined to boycott it, the Academy 
could not survive many years. The only im- 
mediate outcome of Mr. Laidlay’s book, how- 


evils is | 
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ing ‘rumors and complaints of favoritism 
and worse, he might at least have run the | 
chance of sympathetic notice and discussion. 
But it so happens that hardly has his book 
attracted the attention of the critics when 
the Royal Academy opens one of the most 
important winter exhibitions it has ever 
held. A couple of years ago the Council 
decided that there was no money in Old 
Masters, and last year and the year before 
Millais and Leighton were offered as a sub- 
stitute. But the supply of modern Aca- 
demical masters is limited, and it seems to 
have occurred to the Council that the Aca- 
demy's ‘‘Winter-Garment of Repentance,” 
as the winter show has been defined, had its 
moral value, even if it did not pay in actual 
shillings. And Mr. Laidlay is silenced, and 
municipal schemes discotinted, and the Aca- 
demy justifies its existence by an Exhibition 
of. Rembrandts which, if it but included 
“The Night Watch” and “The Syndics,”’ 
would be finer in many respects than the 
much more loudly advertised show in Am- 
sterdam. As a stroke of policy, nothing 
could be more masterly: chance, certainly, 
is always on the side of the Royal Academy 
I pointed out at the time that many of 
the most notable pictures at Amsterdam 
came from England—the superb portraits 
sent by Lord Iveagh; the little Velasquez- 
like boy belonging to Lord Spencer; Lord 
Northbrook’s landscape with its careful 
study of light; the Duke of Westminster's 
beautiful “Gentleman with a Hawk" and 
“Lady with a Fan’’; the Queen's pictures 
from Buckingham Palace. All these reap- 
pear at. Burlington House, together with 
many others from English collections, that 
were not seen in Holland. Indeed, the most 
remarkable feature of the show is the proof 
it gives of the great numbers of fine Rem- 
brandts that are owned in England. The 
National Gallery is not drawn upon for 
contributions; only a very few foreign col- 
lections and museums have loaned their 
treasures. And yet, while there were one 
hundred and twenty-three pictures at Am- 
sterdam, there are one hundred and two 


| here, and these include far less rubbish. 


Rubbish seems a hard word to use in 


speaking of Rembrandt, but at Amsterdam 


| you could not help feeling that if Rembrandt 
| did paint some of the work shown it would 


ever, has been the suggestion that a new, a | 


liberal, a just, a truly representative Aca- 
demy be started by the County Council, 
which, having already taken art under its 
wing by establishing’a technical school as a 
rival to South Kensington, is considered by 


its admirers to be ready equipped to solve | 


any and all artistic problems in the country. 
But I must confess, the performances of the 


County Council as patron of art, so far, do | 


not inspire very great confidence; and as 
the scheme would adopt all that is prac- 


tically worst in the old Salon, and as, in 


the face of the six thousand or more artists 
in the country, it gayly calls for a gallery in 
which every picture shall hang on the line, 
the last probably has already been heard 
of it. 


All this is very amusing—though perhaps | 


a little tragic—in its way; but more amus- 
ing still is the wonderful luck that has at- 
tended the Academy at this crisis, as at 
every other stage of its triumphant career. 
Had Mr. Laidlay published his book in the 
spring, had his summing up of old evils 


been at once followed by a fresh evil fin 
the spring exhibition, with its accompany- | subject pictures, and who is honest, will ad- 


| ject pictures. 


| wonder 


| But I mention 
again at the Academy is to realize more than | 
ever that, great as an artist may be, it does | 
| not follow, as the enthusiast is apt to think, 


be doing him greater honor to forget it. 
Where England is poorest is in the large sub- 
But, after all, there are but 
two which fully sustain and deserve the 
fame they have won for him. No one but 
Rembrandt could have painted “The Syn- 
dics,”’ though when you look at some of his 
minor groups, for instance at ‘““‘The Ship- 
builder and his Wife’’ from Buckingham 
Palace, which is here, and which I had ie 
membered as one of his masterpieces, you 
how they would stand the test of 
hanging in the Haarlem Museum with the 
great Regent Pictures by Franz Hals. The 
“Shipbuilder and his Wife’’ is one of his 
early works, it is true, and it may be said 
that the comparison is not altogether just. 
it only because to see it 


that everything he chooses to do must be 
beyond reproach. The other exception, of 
course, is “The Night Watch,”’ which holds 
a place apart. Beyond these two, I think 
every one who has seen Rembrandt's large 
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mit that no small measure of disappointment 
mingles with the admiration they inspire 
There is one at Burlington House, “Bel 


shazzar’s Feast,’’ lent by the Earl of Derby, 


which is so weak in color, so poor in draw- 


ing so commonplace and even grotesque 
in composition, that vou cannot understand 
how the man who was painting that same 
‘“Shipbuilder and his Wit in 1633 could 
have committed this indiscretion about 
1636," the date suggested in <he catalogu 

There are, however, two or three of his 


smaller Bibtical and classical subjects tha 
are as lovely, as marvellous in their manner, 
as the larger canvases are disappointing 
above all, a little “Tobit and his Wife,"’ be 
longing to Sir Francis Cook 
ed at Amsterdam—a rich 

with a glimpse of a red town and 
green through the 
remind you what an incomparable 


Rembrandt 


and not exhibit 
shadowy interior, 
a bit of 


window that heips to 
De Hooghe 
had 


two land- 


would have proved he not 


been Rembrandt. There are one or 


scapes also that did not find their way to 
the Dutch show, especially the Marquess of 
Lansdowne's ‘Mill,’ with its rich golden 
glow, exhibited, if I am not mistaken, at the 


Winter Exhibition a few years ago 

But whenall is said, itisin his portraitsthat 
Rembrandt was supreme, and one or two 
now at Burlington House I do not remember 
The ble 


Lady with a Parrot,” 


ever to have seen most remarka “ 


Lord Penrhyn's “ 
ed in 1657, 


ly portrait of himself now 


paint- 
just a few years before that state 
in the possession 
of Lord Iveagh; at a time, that is, when his 


eyes were keenest to discern the beauty and 


picturesqueness and romance of old age 
The old lady, in her simple black gowr and 
severe cap and collar, sitting so quietly with 
her arms resting on the arms of the chair 
| in her hand a handkerchief, as in the hands 
of that no less perfect “Old Lady” of the 


Luxembourg, has all the serenity and dignity 


of Rembrandt's finest presentments of him 


self, when age had grizzled his hair and 
wrinkled his powerful face Another por 
trait of peculiar interest comes from Mr. J 


Pierpont Morgan and is called ‘Portrait of 
the Painter.’ I do 
thority this title is given, and I fancy 


for the pk 


not know on what au 


many 


will be disposed to question it 
¢ 


ture represents a handsome youth of appa 
rently not more than fifteen or sixteen. He 
sits with a drawing on his knees, from which 
he looks up and directly at you, his fa 

eager and serious and full of charn Burt 


there are certain passages in it, more par 
ticularly in the treatment of parts of the cos 


tume, that point to a later date; the tech 
nique is that of a much more mature period 
than the one suggested. The only explana 
tion is that the canvas may have been beg 

when Rembrandt was still the youth it 4 

picts, and not then finished, but kept } 

him in his studio and touched and repainted 
from time to time when he chanced to re 
member it; and this seems likely enough 
A few other portraits have the added ints 
rest of not being so well known as the 
greater number shown There are several 
wonderful old women; there is another much 


younger woman, lent by Lord Leconfield, 
commonplace for Rembrandt—an early work 
of 1635-—but curious for the Vandyck-like 


grace of the poses and prettiness of the face; 
and there is, a portrait of “Alotte 
Adriaans,” of four years later, that almost 
suggests Holbein. 
Amsterdam, supplementing 


too, 


the great pa 


| tional collections, one supposed, could have 
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nothing more to learn ~about Rembrandt. 
But already, a few months later, in England 
one has the chance to see other phases of his 
work, other proofs of his tremendous energy 
and genius. 
an artist. I make no effort, however, to 
enter into further detail about the collection, 
because, as I have explained, the most im- 
portant pictures in it are those I described 
when I wrote of the Amsterdam Exhibi- 
tions; and as in general character the two 
shows vary but slightly, the effect produced, 


He was simply inexhaustible as | 


the conclusions forced upon one, are much 
| appeare@ in the curious superstitions that, 


the same in both cases. Even the drawings, 
as at Amsterdam, come chiefly. from the 
portfolios of Mr. Heseltine and M. Bonnat. 
And, it is to be regretted, the Academy has 
adhered so closely to the example set at 
Amsterdam that Rembrandt's etchings have 
been hung. However, Mr. Colvin has 
long been preparing an exhibition of all the 
Rembrandt prints and drawings in the Bri- 
tish Museum collection, one of the finest and 
most complete in the world. After this, there 
will remain nothing to do but to prepare the 
perfect show of all, in which only Rem- 
brandt’s masterpieces, brought together from 
every corner of Europe and America, would 
be placed side by side in one gallery. 

The Academy has issued an excellent cata- 
logue, with a useful chronological index 
added. It will prove of value to all stu- 
dents of Rembrandt as a book of reference, 
even to those who have not had the pleasure 
of seeing the show. N. N. 


not 


PARNELL.—I.* 


DUBLIN, January 21, 1899. 


Presuming the time had come when ‘t 
were well for the memory of Mr. Parnell 
and for the good of Ireland that his life 
should be written, few were better qualified 
for the task than Mr. Barry O’Brien. It has 
been objected that he was not allowed access 
to Mr. Parnell’s private papers, and that no 
one, during the survival of many still in 
the prime of life, is likely to be allowed ac- 
cess to them. But Parnell’s was a life whose 
vivid interest depends not on unpublished 
details, but rather on a strong personality 
and the manner in which it impressed and 
affected contemporaries. Mr. O’Brien’s book 
might be more complete if private papers 
had been open to him; but, even without 
that advantage, it may be more valuable than 
any biography written after the present 
generation had passed away could be. The 
book compels attention; otherwise there are 
not many Irishmen that understood and felt 
with Parnell through the major portion of 
his career, who would not, from the sadness 
of the last months of it, shrink from the task 
of reviewal, 

Considering the political bias of the au- 
thor, it is an admirable piece of work. Few 
men were in the position, as he shows him- 
self to have been, to elicit, concerning phases 
in the life of Mr. Parnell, opinions, verging 
on the confidential, of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Bright, Mr. Duffy, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. 
Rhodes, and other prominent men. He has 
availed himself of his opportunities, and in- 
sured for his book a permanent place in 
all libraries pretending to any completeness 
in the department of British and Irish his- 
tory. The balance of the relation is well 
preserved. Too many writers of political 


*'The Life of Charles Stewart Parnell, 1846-1891.’ 
By RK, Barry O'Brien, Barrister-at-Law. Harpera, 
Two volumes in ope. Pp. 378, 304. 


, 





lives lose themselves in history. Here we 
have no more than immediately concerns the 
subject of the story; and we are given, what 
is often wanting, the environment of the 
stage when the hero appears upon it. I shall 
have occasion to differ from Mr. O’Brien in 
his presentation of the facts of the last year 
of Mr. Parnell’s life. 

Parnell came of a family honorably asso- 





ciated with literature and with the history | 
of Ireland, and upon his mother’s side- with | 


the history of the United States. There was 
doubtless a peculiar strain in the blood, as 


through all, lurked in the corners of Mr. 
Parnell’s mind. He was born in an ancestral 
home, amidst lovely scenery consecrated in 
Irish song. There was nothing attractive in 
his childhood and edrly life, no promise of 
the character that was to develop. He was 
“sent down’ at Cambridge for misconduct, 
and never completed a college course. A 
youth who opined that the Greek lexicon 
was wrong when it did not justify his ren- 
dering of a passage, was not a promising 
subject for university distinction. Even in 
his prime, he showed himself ignorant and 
uninterested concerning literature and art. 
His tastes lay towards mechanics and che- 
mistry. His entrance into politics in his 
twenty-ninth year appeared more a freak 
than anything else. In so far as it was ear- 
nest, it was due to resentment at the low 
estimation in which his country was held. 
“The idea that the Irish were despised was 
always in Charles’s mind,’ wrote a sister. 
His début was eminently discouraging to 
those who had made themselves responsible 
for bringing him forward. Says O’Connor 
Power: 

“He seemed to me a nice, gentlemanly fel- 
low, but he was hopelessly ignorant, and 
seemed to me to have no political capacity 
whatever. He could not speak at all. He 
was hardly able to get up and say, ‘Gentle- 
men, I am a candidate for the representation 
of the County of Dublin.’ We all listened to 
him with pain while he was on his legs, and 
felt immensely relieved when he sat down” 
(i., 75). 

The home-rule movement, inaugurated 
five years previously, was flickering towards 
extinction. Fenianism, intensified by resent- 
ment at the cruel treatment of the treason- 
felony prisoners, was the dominant power in 
Irish politics. In Parliament it was impos- 
sible effectively to arouse the British con- 
science concerning Ireland. Mr. Biggar and 
Mr. Ronayne had the clear-sightedness to 
see the necessity for a change of tactics. 
“‘What’s the good?” B. would say: ‘“‘we can’t 
get them [Irish bills] through. The English 
stop our bills. Why don’t we stop their 
bills? That’s the thing to do. No Irish bills; 
but stop English bills. No legislation; that’s 
the policy, sir; that’s the policy. Butt’s a 
fool; too gentlemanly; we’re all too gentle- 
manly” (i., 92). Parnell followed Biggar’s 
lead, and soon became the acknowledged 
head of an active Irish party, bent upon ob- 
taining as much as possible for their country, 
and, when ignored, making themselves dis- 
agreeable. Some of the distinctive customs 
and procedure of Parliament upon which 
Englishmen most prided themselves had to 
be radically altered before they could recover 
control of its proceedings. The deaths of 
Butt, Martin, and others of the elder gene- 
ration of Irish Nationalists left the ground 
clear for the exercise of Mr. Parnell’s pecu- 
liar genius. Those not content to serve un- 
der him had to stand aside. 

“Parnell excelled us all,’’ said one of his 


obstructive colleagues, “in obstructing as if 
he were really acting in the interests of the 
British legislators. He was cool, calm, busi- 
nesslike, always kept to the point, and rare- 
ly became aggressive in voice or manner. 
. « . The very quietness of his demeanor, 
the orderliness with which he carried out a 
policy of disorder, served only to exasperate, 
and even to enrage, his antagonists’’ (i., 107). 


Mr. O’Brien then quotes from another fol- 
lower: 


“He was a beautiful fighter. He knew ex- 
actly how much the House would stand. One 


| night I was obstructing. S—— was near me. 


| He was generally timid, afraid of shocking 


the House. He said: ‘O——, you had better 
stop, or you will be suspended.’ ‘Oh, no,’ 
quietly interjected Parnell, who was sitting by 
us, ‘they will stand a good deal more than 
this; you may go on for another half hour.’ 
I did go on for another ha!f hour or so. Then 
there was an awful row, and I stopped. Par- 
nell had gauged the exact limit. ‘Another 
night I was obstructing again. Parnell came 
in suddenly and said, ‘Stop now, or there will 


| be an explosion in five minutes, and I don’t 


want a row to-night.’ In all these things 
Parnell was perfect’’ (i., 109). 


It was not without opposition and doubt 
as to the sincerity of his professions that the 
Fenians left him alone to follow a constitu- 
tional movement. He suffered personal vio- 


| lence, and was driven from at least one 





platform. He managed with consummate 
adroitness to conciliate their opposition, and 
ultimately to attach them, without actually 
committing himself to them. His attitude 
towards those who differed from him, 
whether they were in advance or lagged be- 
hind, was not opposition, but «an appeal that 
a fair chance should be given him to work 
out his programme. ‘‘We shall therefore 
see him,’’ writes Mr. O’Brien, “as the years 
roll by, standing on the verge of treason 
felony, but with marvellous dexterity al- 
ways preventing himself from slipping over.’’ 
“Parnell’s great gift was his faculty of re- 
ducing a quarrel to the smallest dimensions,” 
and he had an instinct for knowing, where 
he appeared least informed, in political af- 
fairs. 

And so he became the best hated man in 
England, the idol of the Irish people—he 
was the first Irishman since the days of the 
Volunteers who, upon their own ground, hu- 


miliated those who despised Ireland. A new 


departure came in bad harvests and an out- 
burst of agrarian discontent that had only 
slumbered. He was led by Davitt into the 
establishment of the Land League, through 
which society in Ireland was shaken to its 
foundations. These were the days when 
Mr. Parnell uttered the few sayings that 
survive in the minds of the people: ‘Hold a 
firm grip on your homesteads.” “Ireland can- 
not afford to lose a single man.’”’ “No man 
has the right to fix the boundary of the 
march of a nation.’’ And those fateful words, 
so often used as a handle against him and his 
party in the after home-rule struggle: 
“None of us will be satisfied until 
we have destroyed the last link which keeps 
Ireland bound to England.’’ (Were they an 
echo of words used by Grattan one hundred 
years previously, and quoted by Boswell to 
Johnson? ‘‘We will persevere till there is 
not one link of the English chain left to 
clank upon the rags of the meanest beggar in 
Ireland.’’) : 

The Government's hand was forced, and a 
land bill surpassing the wildest hopes of 
previous land reformers (but since curtailed 
in its benefits by administration) was placed 
upon the statute book. Once again Ireland re- 
alized that material reform was to be obtained 
only through violence and outrage. “I must 
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make one admission,’’ said Mr. Gladstone in 
1893, “and that is, that, without the Land 
League, the act of 1881 would not now be on 
the statute book”’ (i., 293). Some thousand 
prominent Leaguers were already in prison, 


under Mr. Forster's act, “‘on reasonable sus- | 


picion.”” Mr. Parnell conceived and advised 
that the land act would be made best use 
of by bringing forward strong test cases at 
first, nct by the tenants crowding into the 
courts. Having given grounds for the sus- 
picion that he desired to thwart the act and 
discredit the Government, he was himself 
committed to Kilmainham. The abortive “‘no- 
rent” manifesto followed. Outrages and mur- 
der increased to an appalling extent, discred- 
iting Mr. Forster's assurances that, if he 


| —the contest of centuries 


were given a free hand in imprisoning sus- | 


pected persons, the country would subside. 
Even Mr. Parnell was startled. 
The negotiations ending in the ‘‘Kilmain- 


ham treaty” are succinctly and clearly stated | 


by Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Parnell, with his Par- 
liamentary colleagues, and Mr. Davitt, who 
had been relegated to Portland prison, were 


| expected 


released on the understanding that Mr. Par- | 


nell at least would use his influence to lull 
the agitation. Wide reforms were foresha- 
dowed by the Liberals, and a new page might 
have opened in Irish history but for the 
murder of the Secretaries. A coercive ré- 
gime was again entered upon, and thoughts 
of reconcilement were abandoned. This was 


the period when Ireland, in defiance of the | 


Pope’s dissuasive rescript, contributed £40,- 
000 to clear Mr. Parnell’s estate from mort- 
gage and make him easy as to money affairs. 
Home rule became the one plank in his 
platform. So early as 1880 he had declared: 
“I would not have taken off my coat and 
gone to this work if I had not known that 
we were laying the foundation in this move- 
ment for the regeneration of our legislative 
independence” (i., 240). British parties 
were played off against each other, and at 
one time, as is shown through the Carnarvon 


negotiations, fully elucidated by Mr. O’Brien, | 
there appeared every prospect of the Conser- | 


vatives adopting some modified form of home 
rule. Mr. Chamberlain, in the extended in- 
terview concerning those times which he 
accorded Mr. O’Brien, appears to clear him- 
self from the charge of inconsistency in re- 
lation to that question. He never contem- 
plated more than a system of representative 
councils in supersession of the boards by 
which Irish affairs are administered. 

At the general election of 1885, Mr. Par- 
nell returned to Parliament backed by a so- 
lid phalanx of 84 of the 103 Irish representa- 
tives. 
tives 249. By throwing himself and his 84 
men on the side of the Conservatives he 
could neutralize the Liberal majority, while, 
joined to the Liberals, a working majority 
of over 170 could be shown. Mr. Gladstone 
brought in his Home Rule Bill. It was de- 
feated, and the Conservatives returned to 
power. Then followed the most interesting 
years of Irish agitation. The agricultural 
question again came up. The Plan of Cam- 
paign was launched. A perpetual Coercion 
Act was passed. 
pects, Irish agitators (not implicated in trea. 
son) were treated with previously unheard-of 
severity in imprisonment. Parnell himself 


The Liberals were 335, the Conserva- | 


Irish members, Irish sus- | 


| a Territory, but that the Constitution does | 


unaccountably held aloof from the fray, and | 
seldom visited Ireland except on rare occa- 
sions, such as that so charmingly and graphi- 
cally described by Mr. Horgan early in the 
The Gladstonian Liberals | 


second volume. 





became enthusiastic for the Irish cause in all 


its phases. No Liberal platform in Great | 


Britain was complete without the presence of 
Irish members. Ireland was flooded with Bri- 
tish sympathizers. The ‘‘union of hearts” 
between the two peoples appeared complete 
at an end. Happy 
were those Irish patriots who then sank to 
rest. The forgery of the Pigott letters was 
laid bare mainly through the acumen of Mr. 
Fgan.* The speeches of Sir Charles Russell 
and Mr. Davitt before the Commission pre- 
sented the Irish cause in a clear and favora- 
ble light to the British people. Upon the other 
hand, the Irish Unionists, realizing as never 

the danger of the situation as con- 
cerned themselves, banded themselves toge- 
ther for the fray in the “Loyal and Patriotic 
Union.’ At the home-rule 


before 


by-elections 


cause steadily gathered strength, and a large 


Liberal majority at the next general election 
was certain. Most Home-Rulers confidently 
that within three 
liament would be sitting in Dublin. 
O’Brien thus opens chapter xxii. of his book: 


into 
beginning of 


his entrance 
the 


from 
until 


“Parnell’s career, 
public life, in 1875, 


years a Par- of Mr 
Mr. | 


| that o 


189€, had been almost an unbroken record of | 


success. He had silenced factions, quelled 
dissensions, put down rivalries, reconciled 
opposing forces, combined constitutionalists. 
healed the ancient feud between the Church 
and the Fenians, had united the 
Irish race all the world over, and placed him- 
self at the head, not merely of a party, but of 
a nation. He had defeated almost all his 
enemies in detail. He had, indeed, 
reached the highest pinnacle of his fame; he 
seemed invincible. Yet he was standing on 


a mine, and while the air still rang with the | 


rejoicing which hailed his latest triumph, the 
train was fired, his doom was sealed.” 

He alone knew the mine upon which he 
stood. In him alone it lay to anticipate 
an explosion, and, as far as possible, mitigate 
its consequences. D. B. 


Correspondence. 





A KING OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The speeches of Senators Platt (of 
Connecticut) and Foraker unwittingly reveal 
the abyss into which they ask the country 
to plunge with them. They no doubt reflect 
the sentiments of all who wish to launch on 
an unknown sea of adventure. When ob- 
jection is made to incorporating Asiatics in- 
to our body politic because our national 
Constitution was made for European races, 
and particularly the Anglo-Saxon, and is 
not fit for the government of peoples who 
have no traditions of freedom and are steep- 
ed in despotism, their answer is that Con- 
gress has absolute plenary power over Ter- 
ritories, and is subject to no Constitutional 
restrictions in governing them—in other 
words, that a government of a Territory is 
entirely outside the Constitution. The only 
practicable way by which Congress can ex- 
ercise such power is by transferring it to the 
President. It is true, they say, that, in an 
organic act, Congress usually extends the 
Constitution and laws ofthe United States over 


*Mr. Parnell almost despaired of discovering the 
peventrates, and proving the forgery, when Mr 
_ who had retired to the United States, point 
ed out that the word “‘hesitancy,’’ spelled ‘‘besi- 
teney’’ In one of the letters published the 
Times, was similarly spelled in letters from Pigott 
in bis pousession. The chapter dealing with these 
forgeries and the snbeequent trial ia one of the 
most interesting lu the Look 


by 


} 








10% 


not proprio vigore extend itself there, as it 
does over a State 
the a Territory 


Congress should pass an act in conflict with 


Consequently, if, after 


adopting constitution for 
it, to that extent it repeals the 


These 


constitution 


declarations should | 


e taken as 
notice that if the Philippines are annexed 
they will be governed without regard to Con 
stitutional limitations The advocates of 


this polity do not seem to be conscious 


making this avowal, that they furnish an 


»t 
n 


overwhelming argume against holding 
where, fre 
the 
trinity of power-—executive, 
judicial—which is the 


ism. It means the creation of a great Orien 


2 ° 
\sialic possessions, m necessity 


Congress must invest President with a 
legislative, and 


very essence of desp t 


tal monarchy and an attempt to establish 
the of the 
is not much comfort 
will 


at 
Caliphe of 
to be told 
another Haroun 


Washington 
Bagdad. It 
ur P 
al-Raschid 


empire 
resident be 
Mr 
Webster's the following language as 
the Terri- 
“It may establish any such govern- 
the 
as in its discretion it may see fit 
ject, the 
is under 


Platt quotes from a speech 


to the 
tories 


power of Congress over 


ment and any such laws In Territories 
It is sub 
of course, to 
but it 


He also cites with approval, as 


rules of justice and 
propriety, 
restraints.’ 
does Mr 
made the President absolute dictator 
Territories of Florida and 
late decision of the 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit Fed 
456), the of which 
“Congress has full legisjative power over the 
Territories, unrestricted by the limitations of 
the Constitution.’’ The Court was unanimous, 


no Constitutional 
Foraker, the acts of Congress that 
in the 
Louisiana, and 
United States Court 


a 
of 
Re 
reads 


(86 


porter, syllabus 


and the opinion is supported by references 
in the 
us be- 


to Supreme Court decisions tending 
same direction Be it so; then let 
ware of intrusting Congress with this colos- 
sal power to be delegated to the President 
except in a case of absolute necessity If 
there were a rocky island in the Pacific be- 
yond our jurisdiction that 


which commanded the entrance to the Golden 


was a Gibraltar 


Gate, no one would question the propriety of 
our acquiring and holding it in self-defence. 
No such reason can be alleged for our hold- 
ing the Philippines, but just the 
They would be a weak point in war which 
we should have defend. The force 
tached to defend them be 
anywhere else. 

The for 
should be reduced to a minimum; familiarity 
with it abroad may gradually sap and under- 
mine all the safeguards of freedom at home 


reverse. 
to de 


could of no use 


»ccasions using despotic power 


the Pretorian bands were 
trained of the Philippines 
must be a despotism or no government at all 
Asiatics are fit Mr. 
Foraker says we will hold them only tem- 
porarily until these people are fit for self- 
government. But all people are fit for self- 
government in their own way. Asiatics and 
Africans are as contented with their forms 
of government as we are; they never will 
be with ours. But why confine our philan- 
thropy to the Philippines? Why not em- 
brace all Asia in this benevolent scheme to 
regenerate mankind’ The Veiled Prophet of 
Khorassan undertook that. But we can’t 
govern Asiatics consistently with those prin- 
ciples of liberty that are embodied as a 
bill of rights in the first ten amendments 
to the Constitution. Congress can establish 
a religion, extend the Anti-Polygamy Act 
} to the archipelago, or grant an itnudulgen: 


In such a school 


A government 


not for anything else 


e 
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to Mussulmans and let them follow the ex- | would be conciliatory, tending to allay the 


ample of Mahomet; it can enact bills of at- 
tainder and ex-post-facto laws, and deprive 
men of life, liberty, and property without 
due process of law. The islands will be 
governed as a Crown colony, and the Presi- 
dent will be King of the Philippines. How 
long, then, will it be before that immortal 
ode—‘‘Alexander’s Feast’’—will cease to be 
simply an imaginary picture of a scene in 
a long-buried past? But those who rely 
on the authority of Mr. Webster have failed 
to heed his prophecy of woe in a speech 
against expansion and imperialism deliver- 
ed shortly before the one quoted. 

“Arbitrary governments may have terri- 
tories and distant possessions, because ar- 
bitrary governments may rule them by dif- 
ferent laws and different systems. Russia 
may rule in the Ukraine and the provinces 
of the Caucasus and Kamtchatka by dif- 
ferent codes, ordinances, or ukases. We can 
do no such thing. They must be of us, part 
of us, or else strangers.”’ 

The italics are Webster’s. The fact that 
the advocates of annexation claim this gi- 
gantic, extra-constitutional power proves 
that it is their purpose to exercise it. 

Jno. 8S. Mossy. 

SAN FRANCISCO, January 29, 1899. 


THE DILEMMA OF THE FILIPINOS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Apropos of the missionary argument 
for expansion, the clergyman under whose 
ministry I sat last Sunday offered the follow- 
ing petition on behalf of the Filipinos: 

‘“‘We pray Thee that those who prefer to 
remain in darkness, and are even willing to 
fight in order to do so, may, whether will- 
ingly or unwillingly, be brought into the 
light!”’ 

Instantly there came to my mind the naive 
remark of the pious author of the ‘Chanson 
de Roland,’ in describing one of the victories 
of Charlemagne over the Mussulmans: 

“En la citet nen at remes paien 
Ne seit ocis, o devient crestitens ;” 
—that is to say: “There was not a pagan 
left in the city who was not either killed or 
made a Christian.” So may it be in Ma- 
nila, when a similar dilemma is prepared for 
its inhabitants! 

The serious aspect of this matter is that, 
just as there were united in Charlemagne 
a greed for aggrandizement and a piously 
barbarous desire to make Christians by con- 
quest, 80 we see joined together to-day—not 
in the same individuals, but in the unnatural 
coéperation of the most diverse dispositions— 
the imperialism of selfishness and the im- 
perialism of philanthropy. Each forgets that 
its greatest successes in the past have been 
due to an appearance of disinterestedness. 
But no wonder that we move so fast with two 
such allies hand in hand! 

Yours very truly, 

RAYMOND MACDONALD ALDEN. 


UNIVEReItyY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
January 30, 18u0. 





FRANKLIN'S “ANECDOTE.” 


To tue Epiron or Tue NATION: 


Sir: Just before the proceedings of the 
first American Congress of 1774 reached 
Great Britain, the King suddenly dissolved 
Parliament, and issued writs for a general 
election. 


“politics,"’ for the Ministry had every reason 
to believe that the proceedings of Congress 


It was a move of peculiarly shrewd | 


heat of the English public against the colo- 


| nies; and by thus prematurely forcing a new 


| tee of Oblivion.” 
He said: | 


election while the public was still excited 
against America, it was hoped that the Gov- 
ernment majority would be increased—a 
theory which proved eminently successful in 
practice. When the proceedings of the 
Congress were transmitted to Parliament, 
they came before men prepared to give them 
no heed, and were referred, with a great 
mass of other papers, to a committee which 
tdmund Burke happily styled ‘“‘the Commit- 
Franklin, who was then in 
London, drew up what he termed an “anec- 


| dote’ of the King’s speech for the meeting 








of this Parliament, undoubtedly intended for 
publication in the press of the day, but 
which, so far as I have been able to learn, 
was not printed then, and is included in no 
collection of his writings, yet which de- 
serves to be known, both for its clever imita- 
tion and for its shrewd prophecy. 

Very truly yours, 

PauL LEICESTER FORD. 
BROOKLYN, February 3, 1899. 





ANECDOTE 


The intended speech for the opening of the 
first Session of the present Parliament viz 
Nov' 29 1774 

My Lords and Gentlemen 

It gives me much concern that I am obliged 
at the opening of this Parliament to inform 
you that none of the measures w* I adopted 
upon the a‘vice of my late Parlt in respect 
to the disturbances of my American colonies 
have produced those salutary effects, w* re- 
lying upon the supposed wisdom of their de- 
liberations I had been induced to expect. I 
therefore sent that Parlt a packing rather 
abruptly, & have called you in their place to 
pick a little advice out of your wise heads 
upon some matters of the greatest weight & 
importance relating to a sort of Crusade that 
I bave upon my hands. I must needs tell you 
that the business if you chuse to undertake 
it for me will be a seven or ten years job av 
least. You must know then that my ministers 
have put me upon a project to undertake the 
reduction of the whole continent of North Ame- 
rica to unconditional submission. They w‘ 
nave persuaded me to coax you into this pro- 
ject by representing it to you as a matter very 
easily to be done in a twinkling, and to make 
you believe that my subjects in America 
whom you have always hitherto considered as 
brave men are no better than a wretched pack 
of cowardly run a ways, & that 500 men with 
whips wt make them all dance to the tune 
of Yankee Doodle; but I w* tell you no such 
thing because I am very sure if you meddle 
with it that you will find it a very different 
sort of business. 

Now Gentlemen of the House of Commons 
I give you this fair notice for yourselves & 
your Constituents, If you undertake this job 
it will cost you at the least farthing a good 
round sum of 40 or 650 millions; 40 or 60 
thousands of your Constituents will get knock- 
ed on the head and then you are to consider 
what the rest of you will be gainers by the 
bargain even if you succeed, The trade of a 
ruined & desolated Country is always incon- 
siderable, its revenue trifling; the expence of 
subjecting & retaining it in subjection certain 
& inevitable. On the other side sh‘ you prove 
unsuccessful, sh¢ that connexion w® we wish 
most ardently to maintain be dissolved, sh* 
my Ministers exhaust your treasures & waste 
the blood of your Country men in vain will 
they not deliver you weak & defencless to 
your natural enemies? 

You must know this is not the first time 
that the Serpent has been whispering in to 
my ear, Tax America, Cost what it will, make 
them your hewers of wood & drawers of water. 





Let them feel that your little finger is thick- 
er than the loins of all your ancestors. But 
I was wiser than all that. I sent to L* Rock- 
ingham & the advice that he gave me was this, 
not to burn my fingers in the business. That 
it was ten to one against our making any hand 
of it at all, that they \were not worth shearing 
& at best that we sh‘ raise a cursed outcry & 
get but little wool. I shall remember his last 
advice to me as long as I live. Speak good 
words to them and they will be thy Servants 
forever. 

And now my Lords & Gentlemen 

I have stated the whole matter fairly & 
squarely before you. It is your own business, 
and if you are not content as you are, look 
to the rest for yourselves. But if I were to 
give you a word of advice it should be to 
remind you of the Italian Epitaph upon a 
poor fool that kill’d himself with quacking 

Stava ben, por star meglio, sto qui. 

that is to say. I+was well, I would be better, I 
took Physick and died. 





A NEW ERA IN COTTON. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The greatest event in the history 
of cotton is Eli Whitney’s invention of the 
cotton gin. Another great event, if not 
fully as great, is the discovery of a new 
system of baling cotton by which it is 
compressed as it leaves the gin-stand to 
twice the cubic density formerly attainable, 
and, without the old wrapping of heavy jute 
bagging and iron ties, but with only a simple 
neat cotton or burlap covering, it is ready 
for direct shipment to any part of the 
world. This system is commonly known as 
the ‘‘round bale.” 

Under the old system of baling cotton, 
we are taxed 6 per cent. on every bale of 
cotton we export. The foreigner buys cotton 
only. He will pay nothing for iron ties or 
jute bagging, but taxes every bale 6 per 
cent. tare for the weight of its wrapping. 
As cotton is by far the most valuable ar- 
ticle for export this country has, the tax is 
a severe one. The value of our cotton ex- 
ports for the past twenty years is $4,367,- 
191,810. The tax the Southern planter has 
paid and this country has lost- in gold 
amounts to the enormous sum of over $262,- 
000,000. In the round or Lowry bale the cov- 
ering weighs practically nothing, and there 
is no tare. The Southern farmer pays no 
tax. 

A wrapping for cotton that has cost the 
country’s wealth over a quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars in twenty years should be a 
magnificent one. As a matter of fact, no 
great commodity has been handled in the 
barbarous (I do not speak extravagantly) 
way cotton has. It arrives at the mills 
badly exposed, in many cases the bagging 
almost entirely gone, and the cotton dam- 
aged from rain, mud, ete. In the round bale 
the package arrives at its destination in 
perfect condition. The farmer saves the loss 
from damage he used to pay. Because of 
the greater density of the new’ bale, ocean 
freights are one-third to one-half of the 
old rate. Insurance is also less. In Mem- 
phis the Board of Underwriters have re- 
cently reduced the rate to one-half that of 
the old. Every one of these savings is just 
so many dollars in the Southern farmer's 
pocket. 

A radical revolution in the method of 
handling cotton cannot be accomplished in 
a moment. The enormous money invest- 
ment in compresses will naturally endeavor 
to protect its interests, But the round or 
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Lowry bale is such an enormous stride along 
the path of progress that it is impossible 
to withstand it. Very few years can elapse 
before, necessarily, its use will be universal. 
W. COLLIER ESTEs. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., February 1, 1809. 


HORACE, DANTE, AND TENNYSON. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Horace has insinuated himself into 
many a modern verse, and he was unques- 
tionably ‘‘old’’ and ‘‘familiar’’ for Tennyson, 
The interesting suggestion of your corre- 
spondent, however (Nation, 
1898), that the closing lines of ‘‘Ulysses’’ 
are a reminiscence of Teucer’s address to 
the companions of his voyage (Odes, I., 7), at 
least needs qualification. Surely it is well 
recognized that the ‘‘Ulysses’’—if we consi- 
der the poem as a whole—was inspired by the 
twenty-sixth canto of the ‘‘Inferno,” while 
the passage in question is not so nearly re- 


December 22, | 


lated to Horace’s verse as to the following | 


(112 ff.): 
“O frati, dissi, che per cento milia 
Perigli siete giunti all’ occidente, 
A questa tanto picctola vigilia 
De’ vostri sensi ch’ é del rimanente, 
Non yogliate negar |’ esperienza, 
Diretro al Sol, del mondo senza gente.” 

Dante in his turn, it may be, has Horace 
in mind—Horace at any rate in this ode, as 
once or twice elsewhere, is- strangely 
Dantesque; but again, a more obvious origi- 
nal is at hand. Dante knows Horace—at 
least he cares for him—chiefly as satirist and 
critic: if the present passage is not an excep- 
tion, he apparently does not imitate him. 
Any coincidence, however, with the manner 
or the words of his buon maestro Virgil is at 
least direct, if not intentional. Here one na- 
turally recalls the familiar verses in the 
‘7£neid’ (I., 198 ff.): 

“O socii—neque enim ignari sumus ante malorum— 

O passi graviora, dabit deus his quoque finem,” etc. 
Whether these lines are a “charming remi- 
niscence’’ of Horace’s, or vice versa, is a 
more delicate and possibly insoluble ques- 
tion. 

It need not be added that while Tennyson 
was more immediately influenced by Dante's 


The Nation. 





men in trade and professional life give free 
vent to this sound, and is it to be wondered 


that young women in society fairly chatter | 


in it? 
position, it seems particularly attractive to 
women of all ranks and ages. 
cultivation—indeed, of most gentle and re- 
fined manners—persist in introducing the 
sound to the marring of their English. 

The writer hesitates.somewhat in putting 
the matter before you thus at length—amid 
the general prevalency of the beast-like 
sound about him, he is indeed ‘‘a voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness’; but pessibly the at- 
tention of others may be arrested by a condi- 
tion of our colloquial speech which many 
(deafened by the iteration of these sounds 
described) do not heed. At any rate, among 
your readers I feel sure of sympathy with my 
plaint.—Yours faithfully, 

H®NRY LEVERETT CHASE. 
St. Louts. January 26, 1899. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF RHYME. 


| To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Ulysses, he may well have felt the kinship | 


of all three passages. a. ie. 


Tours, FRANCE, January 15, 1899. 





THE BEAST-LIKE SOUND. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: I do not remember ever to have seen 


Srr: Your correspondent, Prof. Newcom- 
er, settles the question between perfect and 
allowable rhymes very neatly by defining 
rhyme to be “recurrence of the same 
sounds,”’ and leaving the similarity to be 
determined by the usage of recognized poets. 
Poetry is verse written by poets, and Shak- 
spere and Burns are ultimate authorities in 
rhyming usage. The definition of a rhyme 
cannot be made @ priori, but must be in- 
duced or generalized from an examination 
of the verse of those whom common consent 
calls poet. 

Still, their usage is in accordance witb 
certain principles or with the philosophy of 
the subject. What is the function of rhymes? 
First, the rhyme marks the termination of 
the lines, and, by manifold ‘‘combination 
and arrangements,’ enables us to form a 
great variety of stanzas, like the rime 
royale, the sonnet, the Spenserian, the 
French ballade and rondeau. The Greeks 
and Romans elaborated stanzaic forms with- 
out rhyme, but we cannot do so. These 
forms give pleasure by their ingenuity as 
well as by their metrical beauty. For this 
function of rhyme, perfect rhymes are not 


necessary. In fact, in one very pleasing 
form (the sestina), identical words in in- 
geniously changed sequences make _ the 
stanza. 


The second function of rhyme is to give 


| the pleasure which comes from the per- 


a protest raised in the press against what | 
seems to the writer a growing tendency, | 


certainly here in the West, to use colloquial- 


ly, instead of words, sounds termed fitly, I 


think, beast-like. 

It strikes one as a sad (though doubtless 
an unconscious) combination of laziness and 
under-breeding to hear constantly the hunh, 


tion, besides the shades of meaning indicated 


ception of temporal acoustic correspon- 
dences, or, in plain English, echoes. Leav- 
ing on one side the question how far this 
pleasure arises from the musical sense, and 
how far it arises from the gratification we 


But while rare among older men of | 


| 


Women of | 
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suppose we must have machine-thade verse 
with perfect rhymes. as a “typical pro- 
duct."" Fortunately, we are not compelled 
to read it, but can still enjoy ‘“imper- 
fect rhymes" in Burns's songs and Shak 
spere’s Sonnets and “Venus and Adonis.” 
Prof. Newcomer is undoubtedly right, 
too, in saying that there are very few 
absolutely perfect rhymes in our language 


of the 


ve 


and that the similarity 
in 
individual 


vowel sound 


two words depends ry much the 


In 
there are virtually only imperfect rhymes in 


on 


pronunciation other words, 





English CHARLES F. JOHNSON 
TRINITY COLLEGR. HAnTRON! 
January 30, [sve 
r 
Notes. 
M. F. Mansfield & A. Wessels issue im- 


‘Studies of the 
Robert Browning,’ 
‘Aubrey Beardsley by Symons; 
‘The Story of the West by Arnold 
Kennedy; and ‘The Long, White Cloud (New 
Zealand),” by the Hon. William 
Reeves, 

Dodd, Mead & 
Ruskin's Letters 
his 
bert’s ‘Thoughts’; 
nock,’ 


mediately Mind and Art of 
by James Fotheringham; 
Arthur 


Indies,’ 


Pember 


Co.'s spring list embraces 
other of 
of 
‘Songs of the Rappahan 
Ira S. Dodd; a new 
volume of poems by Paul Laurence Dunbar. 

Macmillan ¢ 


to Rossetti and 


contemporaries; a translation Jou- 


stories by and 


‘oO. announce a translation of 
Joseph Texte's ‘Jean Jacques Rousseau, and 
the Origins of the Cosmopolitan Spirit in 
Literature,’ by J. W. Matthews; and an ‘Ele- 
mentary History of Greece to the Death of 
Alexander the Great,’ by C. Oman. 

‘In Cuba with Shafter,” by Lieut.-Col. J. 
D. Miley of the General's staff; ‘A History 
of Yiddish Literature in the Nineteenth Cen 
tury,’ by Prof. Leo Wiener of Harvard: and 
‘The Orchestra and Orchestral Music,’ by W 
J. Henderson (in the “Music-Lover’s Libra 
ry’’) will be published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

A. C. Armstrong & Son will soon bring out 
‘Book Auctions in the Seventeenth Century,’ 
by John Lawler (in the ‘“‘Book-Lovers’ Li- 
brary’’), and ‘Neglected Factors in the Study 
of the Early Progress of Christianity,’ by 
Prof. James Orr. 

Among the works promised for the com 
ing season by the New Amsterdam Book 
Co. are ‘Dickens and his Illustrators,’ by 
Frederick G. Kitton, containing twenty-two 
portraits and seventy original drawings, 
with sketches of each artist's career; ‘Twen 
ty Years in the Near East,’ by Ardern G 
Hulme Beaman; ‘British West Africa,’ by 


Major A. F. Mockler-Ferryman; ‘The Down- 


take in ingenious constructions, an echo al- | 


But an echo is never 
Owing to the mo- 


ways gives pleasure. 
an exact repetition. 


fall of the Dervishes,” by E. N. 
‘Two Native Narratives of the Indian 


Bennett, 
Mu 


| tiny at Delhi,’ translated by the late Charles 


| 'T. Metcalfe; 


| tion or changing density of the air, an echo | 
hunh of affirmation, the unh, unh of nega- | 
tion, and the everlasting huugh? of interroga- | 


by kindred sounds which quite fail of co- | 


herent expression. 

riants are, by the way, often amusing by their 

ingenious adaptation to the passing mood. 
Parents early practise the whole gamut 


Some of these latter va- | 


upon their children, and I have seen them | 


take apparent hearty pleasure in the ‘“‘beast- 
like” replies of the little ones. Teachers in 
the public schools are victims, and confirm 


their charges in this original sin. Young ' 


is never a perfect rhyme, and part of the 
pleasure it gives comes from the very fact 


that the sound is modified when given back. | 
It may be rather fanciful to say that the 


rhymes of poets are analogous to the echoes 
of nature, continually changing in tone and 


timbre, and seeming to come from some- | 


thing alive and not be struck out with the 
monotonous iteration of a hurdygurdy; but it 


is certain that neither is mechanically per- | 


fect, and that the lack of perfection is part 
of their charm. 
However, this is a mechanical age, and I 





‘Annals of Eton College,’ by 
Wasey Sterry; ‘Memoirs of Admiral the 
Right Hon. Sir Astley Cooper Key,’ by Vice- 
Admiral P. H. Colomb; ‘The Canon Law in 
England,’ by Prof. F. W. Maitland; ‘Reading 
and Readers,” by Clifford Harrison; and 
‘Dante's Garden,’ by Rosamond Cotes. 

From Doubleday & McClure Co. we are to 
have ‘The Fight for Santiago,’ by Stephen 
Bonsal; ‘How to Plan the Home Grounds,” 
by 8S. Parsons; “Through the Turf Smoke,’ 
Irish peasant stories by Seumas MacManus: 
and Dr. Maurice Jokal’s ‘Hungarian Nabob,” 
translated by R. Nisbet Bain 
J. F. Taylor & Co., No. 6 Fifth Avenue, 
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New York, have in hand a new uniform edi- | 


tion of the Novels and Poems of Charles | 
Kingsley, supplemented by the Letters and | 
Memoirs of his Life, edited by his wife. 
This “Westminster Edition’ will fill four- | 


teen medium 8vo volumes, printed from new | 
Cambridge. | 
illustrations by | 


type at the University Press, 
There will be numerous 
Zeigler, Reich, and others. The number of 
sets will be limited to one thousand. 
“Beacon Biographies” is the name select- 
ed for short lives of eminent Americans con- | 
templated by Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, 
under the general editorship of M. A. De 
Wolfe Howe, as, ‘Daniel Webster,’ by Nor- 


man Hapgood; ‘J. R. Lowell,’ by Prof. E. E. | 
by Daniel Van Pelt (Arkell Publishing Co.), | 
| | fiction; and he possessed the advantage over 


Hale, jr.; ‘R. -B. Lge,’ by Prot. W. P. 
Trent, ete. ‘The Memory of Lincoln,’ by 
the same firm and editor, will consist of the 
very best poems which have to do with Lin- 
Finally, 


coln. 


C. Ford, will bear the same imprint. 


The handiness of the size of the dozen | 
little volumes of the ‘‘Camberwell Edition” | 


of Browning’s Complete Works (T. Y. Crow- | 
ell & Co.) is first to be commended in this 
venture. The outward appearance also is at- 
tractive, and the type is sufficiently large 
and clear, although the quality of the paper 
does not permit an elegant impression. The 
editors, Charlotte Porter 
Clarke, have supplied ‘‘arguments” to the 


longer pieces, and superabundant notes for | 


followers of the cult if not for school use. 
The lines are numbered. We must not forget | 
to add that a pretty photogravure frontis- 
piece—portrait, scene from nature, painting, 
or what not—adorns each booklet. 

A new edition of Luce’s ‘Seamanship,’ 


Benson, U. 8S. N., has been issued by the D. 


book, which is still prefaced by a short note 
from its distinguished author, Rear-Admiral 
8S. B. Luce, U. S. N., has been brought up to 
date and to the battle-ship era without omit- 
ting anything of value concerning the han- 


dling of craft of various kinds under sail 
alone. Its value would be still further en- | 


hanced by a fuller treatment of the handling | 
and qualities of vessels of two and three 


easily maintains its lead as the best text- 
book of the kind in the language. Its ap- 
pendix has been rendered especially valuable 
by the part relating to the definition of tech- 
nical terms used in modern naval construc- 
tion. 

Albert Lavignac’s ‘The Music Dramas of 
Richard Wagner and his Festival Theatre in | 
Bayreuth’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.) is a book for 
which there ought to be a brisk demand this 
season when we are having Nibelung cycles, 
and Wagner operas two or three times a | 
week. M. Lavignac is professor of harmony 
at the Paris Conservatory, and as the Pari- 
sians are just at present perhaps the most | 
enthusiastic of all Wagnerites, his volume 
was warmly welcomed there. Esther Sin- 
gleton has made a readable English version | 
of it, retaining all the musical examples as 
well as the pictures and portraits, adding to | 
the latter one of the late Anton Seidl, as 
the latest addition to the list of Bayreuth 
conductors. Only two days before his death 
Mr. Seidl wrote to the translator giving some | 
information about Bayreuth which is printed | 
on p. 510. M. Lavignag begins his volume 


Washington’s Farewell Ad- | 
dress, with an introduction by Worthington 


and Helen A. | 


| Press). 
| changed its name and its location—from Ver- 


| mont; 
fourth in number, revised by Lieut. W. S. | 
| rican 
Van Nostrand Co., after an interval of four- | 
teen years from the previous one. This text- | 


| Boggs. 
screws based upon experience and the dis- | 


cussions in the Revue Maritime, but it still | 


with a sketch of life in Bayreuth, which is 
followed by the story of Wagner’s life, brief- 
ly told. Then follow analyses of the poems 


| and music of the operas from ‘“‘Tannhiuser”’ 


to ‘Parsifal,’’ written with French lucidity, 
and avoiding technicalities as far as possible. 


In his naming of the Leitmotive he does not | 


always follow Wolzogen’s lead, but that is no 
ground for complaint. The appendix contains 


Bayreuth casts from 1§76 to the present day; 


also tables of Bayreuth rehearsals, with 
other information not accessible elsewhere. 
In brief, M. Lavignac has justified his te- 
merity in writing ‘“‘the thousand and first 
bock on Wagner.”’ 

‘Leslie’s ‘History of the Greater New York,’ 


dispeses of New York proper in one. volume 
and of the outlying boroughs.in another. 


| The work is frankly a popular’ compilation, 


not a philosophical history in any sense. 
For example, the career of Tweed and his 
gang is rehearsed justly and in proper re- 
probation, but the continuity between Tweed 
and Croker, or between the ring system and 
the boss system, is not even suggested. In 
fact, Croker’s name does not, 
appear in these pages—but there is no index. 
Apropes of Tweed, it is well to be remind- 
ed that Spain extradited him for punishment 
in courteous excess of treaty requirements. 
These volumes are freely and not badly il- 
lustrated. 

A checkered fate is revealed in .the history 
of Norwich University, compiled by Wil- 
liam A. Ellis, B.S. (Concord, N. H.: Rumford 
This institution has more than once 


mont to Connecticut, and then back to Ver- 
from Norwich to Middletown and 
Northfield. Its original style was ““‘The Ame- 
Literary, Scientific, and Military 
Academy’; for a time in distress and deeply 
indebted to a succoring alumnus, it was 
dubbed Lewis College. The _ institution, 


| founded in 1819, has been a feeder to West 
| Point and Annapolis, and its alumni, gradu- 


ates, and non-graduates, took part in all our 
wars following that of 1812. Rear-Admiral 
Dewey is in the latter class, and there are 
at. least three who attained equal rank in 
the navy—Carpenter, Hiram Paulding, and 
Many of the lesser generals of the 
civil war; politicians like W. Pitt Kellogg, 
and Horatio Seymour, and Gideon Welles; 


| notable scholars, clergymen, and men of sci- 


ence, are scattered up and down the biogra- 


| phical sketches here painstakingly put toge- 


ther, with very interesting portraits (often 
of am. early and a later date). Several chap- 


/ ters of reminiscence supplement the intro- 
| ductory 


chronicle of the University. The 
work is a useful addition to its kind, and is 
handsomely printed and illustrated. 


, lue of the files of the Library Jour- 
eae v9 Austria by Dr. Max Menger, originally pub- 


nal to the profession has been greatly en- 
hanced by the publication of a ‘General In- 
dex’ (New York) to the twenty-two volumes 


| ending with December, 1897. The early vol- 


umes of this series are now rarities, and the 


| Index will at least show him who consults it 
| some part of what they contain on the sub- 


jects he is interested in. It is not, how- 


| ever, a compound of the annual indexes, 


which must still be resorted to for certain 
details. The compiler, Mr. F. J. Teggart, 
now the librarian of the Mechanics’ Institute, 
San Francisco, has made a free offering of 
the fruit of his labors, originally undertaken 
for his own use. The latest volume was in- 


i dexed by Miss Helen EB. Haines, managing 











we believe, | 
| Jew. 








editor of the Journal. The page is printed 
in two columns, one blank to allow of addi- 
tions. 

Some years ago several fine specimens of 
historical fiction that betrayed a‘ wonderfully 
accurate knowledge of the details of church 
and secular history appeared in Germany 
and attracted general attention; but for a 


‘long time it was not known to the literary 
| world that the “‘George Taylor’’ who pro- 

fessed to be the author was none other than 
| Prof. Adolf Hausrath, the Heidelberg church 


historian. With the sole exception of the 
late Prof. Ebers, the Leipzig and Munich 
Egyptologist, Hausrath was the only Uni- 


| versity man who had successfully utilized his 


minute investigations for the purposes of 
Ebers that he did not modernize his charac- 
ters in thought and action. Hausrath has re- 
cently brought out a new novel, entitled ‘Pa. 
ter Maternus,’ ‘‘a romance ef the seventeenth 
century.’’ The scene is laid in Italy, and 
depicts the experiences of a young Augusti- 
nian monk, who goes to Rome to find peace 
for his soul, and finds it there—not where he 
expected, but in the house of a converted 
Hausrath is peculiarly happy in a 
piquant style, reminding the reader of Re- 
nan. In ‘Pater Maternus’ the author evi- 
dently had in mind the personality and ex- 
periences of Luther. 

Tennant & Ward, New York, announce for 
March 1 & new monthly magazine, the Photo- 
Miniature. The first number will treat of 
Modern Lenses, and each issue will be a like 
monograph pertaining to the theory or prac- 
tice of photography. 

Rhodora is the name of a new monthly 
journal published by the New England Bo- 
tanical Club under the editorship of Dr. Ben- 
jamin Lincoln Robinson, curator of the Gray 
Herbarium of Harvard University. Its aim 
is to further the study of the local flora. 
Among the contents of the initial number 
are brief articles on ‘“‘Rattlesnake-plantains,”’ 
“A New Wild Lettuce,’’ each with a plate, 
as well as notes on “Fleshy Fungi near Bos- 
ton’? and on ‘‘New England Alge.’’ Among 
the contributors are Dr. Robinson, Merritt 
L. Fernald, and Hollis Webster of Harvard 
University. 

Petermann’s Mitteilungen, number twelve, 
contains the concluding parts of the mono- 
graph on West African culture by L. Fro- 
benius, and the account, by N. A. Busch, of 
his journey in the northwestern Caucasus. 
There is also the useful index of the geo- 
graphical literature of 1898, which shows a 
large increase of noteworthy works over the 
previous year. Out of the 884 titles, 176 relate 
to works on universal geography, 294 to 


| Eurepe, 94 to Asia, 82 to Africa, and 53 to 
| the United States. 


Nine articles on the political situation in 


lished in the Neues Wiener Tageblatt, in 
June and July, 1898, have been reprinted in 
pamphlet form (Vienna: Steyrermiihl), and 
form a convenient means of gaining an in- 
sight into the critical condition of Austrian 
affairs. An appendix contains the several 
ministerial decrees concerning the use of the 
German and the Czechic languages in Bo- 
hemia and Moravia. 

The opening of the first free public library 
and reading-room in the large and wealthy 
city of Nirnberg makes one reflect with 
wonderment on the almoget universal lack of 
such institutions in German cities. This is, 
no doubt, to be accounted for by the exist- 
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ence of so many excellent libraries, open to | 
scholars and the higher classes generally, | 
and of the popular Leihbibliotheken, which, | 
to a certain extent, meet the wants of the | 
middle and lower classes. The foundation of 

free public libraries of a higher order, with | 
well-appointed reading-rooms, however, has | 
commenced at last, with the result of prov- 

ing that a real demand for them exists. At | 
Niirnberg the opening of the first was even | 
immediately followed by the demand for a 
second in another part of the city. 

The university statistics of Germany for | 
the current winter semester give little pro- 
mise of the speedy solution of the ‘‘learned 
proletariat’’ question, which has vexed and 
perplexed the authorities for a decade and 
more. There has been, during all these years, 
an overproduction of university graduates, 
an excess of supply over demand. The state 
has been able to utilize only a certain por- 
tion of the finely educated specialists who 
offered their services in the departments of 
theology, law, medicine, and the various 
branches found combined in the philosophi- 
cal faculties. Bismarck on more than one 
occasion declared in Parliament that these 
disappointed graduates furnished the brains 
-of the Social Democratic party. Accordingly 
the authorities have been rather discourag- 
ing than encouraging attendance at the 
universities, and have proposed in various 
ways to make admittance more difficult, e. g., 
by denying it to the graduates of the Real 
or scientific schools, and admitting only 
those who had finished the Gymnasium or 
classical course. Notwithstanding all this, 
the attendance has steadily increased, and 
now has reached the high-water mark in 
32,233 matriculated students, or more than 
a thousand beyond the contingent reported 
last winter, when it was 31,110. 

Miss Alice Bache Gould having given to 
the National Academy of Sciences more than 
a year ago the sum of $20,000 to establish 
a fund to be known as the Benjamin Ap- 
thorp Gould Fund, in memory of her fa- 
ther, a sufficient available income has now 
accrued to warrant beginning its distribu- 
tion, in accordance with the terms of the 
trust and a letter of instructions from the 
donor, to assist in the prosecution of re- 
searches in astronomy. Prof. Lewis Boss 
of Albany, Dr. S. C. Chandler of Cambridge, 
and Prof. Asaph Hall, formerly of Wash- 
ington, are the directors of the trust, and 
they are now prepared to receive and con- 
sider applications for appropriations. The 
objects of the Fund are, first to advance the | 
science of astronomy; second, to honor the | 
memory of Dr. Gould by insuring that his 
power to accomplish scientific work shall 
not end with his death. Work in the as- | 
tronomy of precision is to be given the 
preference in all cases over any work in 
astrophysics, both because of Dr. Gould's 
especial predilection and because of the pre- 
sent existence of generous endowments for 
astrophysics. In recognition of the fact that 
during his lifetime Dr. Gould’s patriotic feel- 
ing and ambition to promote the progress of | 
his chosen science were closely associated, | 
it is preferred that the fund be used pri- | 
marily for the benefit of investigators in his 
own country, or of his own nationality. As, | 
however, it is recognized that sometimes the | 
best possible service to American science 
is the maintenance of close communion be- | 
tween the scientific men of Europe and of | 
America, even while acting in the spirit of 
this restriction the directors may occasion- 


} 
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ally judge it best to make a grant in aid | 
of a foreign investigator working abroad. 

The regulations for the award of the Rine- | 
hart scholarship in sculpture in 1899 have | 
just been issued by the Rinehart Committee, 
Peabody Institute, Baltimore. We cannot 
summarize them further than to say that 
examples of work by candidates—‘‘relief, 
figure in the round, and drawings’’—must be 
sent to W. S. Budworth & Son, No. 424 West 
Fifty-second Street, New York, marked 
“Rinehart Scholarship,”’ on or before March 
25 proximo. The scholarship yields $1,200 per 
annum and may be held for four years, with 
lodging in the Villa dell’ Aurora, the home of 
the American Academy in Rome. 


—Harper’s Monthiy for February opens 
with an illustrated article of some interest 
on “Lieut.-Col.. Forrest at Fort Donelson” 
—a condensed chapter from a life of General 
Forrest by Dr. John A. Wyeth. The point 
of the paper is that the Confederate troops 
surrendered were sacrificed unnecessarily; 
that they might all have escaped, as Forrest 
and his men did, quite unmolested by the | 
Federal army. The author seems to have 
accumulated a mass of evidence on the sub- 
ject, and if he is right, of course what hap- 
pened afterwards might have been different; 
but the main thing was the loss of the fort, 
and to prove that this might have been | 
saved is a pretty difficult task. Of one 
thing there is no doubt, that Forrest refused 
to surrender, and expressed the opinion at 
the time in his report that, had the Con- | 
federates renewed the fight the next day, 
they would have gained a victory, “as our 
troops were in fine spirits, believing we 
had whipped them.’”’ Mr. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, who has just finished a history of the 
Revolution, begins his ‘Spanish-American 
War.’ His historical style is not unlike 
that of a good many others, but his idea of 
turning historian to justify his own political 
course is a good one. His Massachusetts 
vassals will read this history with varied 
emotions. What we enjoy most about him is 
his ingenuity. He says of the Maine, that 
had Spain shown ‘“‘a generous sympathy” 
and made ‘a prompt offer’ of reparation, 
she might have saved herself. Now, any one 
would imagine from this that Spain refused 
sympathy and made no offer. The fact, 
of course, is that Spain offered to submit | 
the whole matter to arbitration, and abide 
by the result, whatever it might be. But 
let no one charge Mr. Lodge with misrepre- 


| sentation; what he said was generous sym- 


pathy, and a prompt offer; the sympathy was 
not generous enough, and the offer should 
have been two days or so earlier. Again, he 
gives an account of the Virginius case, in 
which he says that war was averted because 
‘the forces which cared nothing for humani- 
ty and a good deal for an undisturbed money 
niarket prevailed.’’ The fact, of course, was 
that Spain acceded to all our demands, and 
we could not go to war, because, as our 
Gibbon says in his next sentence, the papers 
of the Virginius proved to be fraudulent. She 
was not an American ship. Mr. Lodge ac- 
cuses the Cleveland Administration of 
“neglect of the cases of American pri- 
soners’ in Cuba. Now, Dr. José Ig- 
nacio Rodriguez, who was counsel for one 
of these prisoners, the celebrated Julio 


| Sanguily, and himself took part in the former | 


Cuban Revolution, who has for many years | 
resided in Washington, and who recently | 
accompanied our Peace Commission to Paris 
as an expert in Spanish law, wrote a full 


aa 


account in 1887 of this case of Sanguily 
Speaking of himself as counsel, he says on 
page 55 of his pamphiet: “He knew by his 
own personal experience, covering more 
thar a quarter of a century of daily contact 
with the State Department, not to say any 
thing of historical teachings, that in the 
matter of protection to American citizens 
against injustice and oppression on the part 
of Spain, and in the fulfilment of this duty, 
mauly [manfully?] as well as efficiently, the 
Administration of Mr. Cleveland, with Sec 
retary of State Mr. Gresham and Secretary 
of State Mr. Olmey, has a record which its 
enemies cannot obscure, and which chal 
lenges comparison with that of all the other 
administrations which preceded it."’ 


The Reminiscences of Julia Ward Howe, 
of which the third instalment appears in th 
(tlantic for this month, carry us back to a 
society now almost obliterated, that of the 
London of 1842-3, when Sydney Smith was 
in his prime, when the English of American 
guests was still curiously listened to and 
benevolently corrected, when the story of 
Laura Bridgman was new, when Carlyle was 
beginning his career, and Macready was act 
ing Claude Melnotte, and Fanny Elssler was 


| dancing, and Almack's was in its glory, and 


Charles Sumner was a young man—according 
to Carlyle ‘‘a vera dull man,” of promise 
Americans then went abroad well provided 
with letters of introduction, and, besides this, 
Mr. Howe, as his wife observes, was then 


“a first-class lion.” Perhaps as curious an 


/ anecdote of manners as any is one of Dick 


ens’s behavior on hearing Mrs. Howe inter- 
ject a term of endearment in some remark 
“Dickens slid 
down to the floor, and, lying on his back 
held up one of his small feet, quivering with 
pretended emotion: ‘Did she call him ‘‘dar- 
ling’’?’ he cried." According to Sydney Smith, 


addressed to her husband 


Mrs. Howe made only one slip in pronuncia 


| tion. She should have called the Howse of 


” 


Lords “the House of Lards Purveyors of 
realistic fiction will find the collection of 
‘Farewell Letters of the Guillotined’’ worth 
study. They are a mass of letters from the 
victims of the Reign of Terror, written by 
them just before being executed; they show 
that people brought face to face with in 


| evitable death become calm, not excited. 


“Only in one instance is there a breath of 
malediction."” ‘The Subtle Problem of Chari- 
ty,’ by Jane Addams, is valuable chiefly as 
giving a striking picture of the essential 
contrast between the worlds in which the 
well-to-do and the poor live. In one case the 
only plausible explanation which suggested 
itself of the charitable efforts of a ‘visitor’ 
was that the beneficiary had discovered an 
awful family secret involving her, and that 
the charity was merely disguised blackniai). 
One economical point is that the rich avoid 
early marriages partly because they do not 
want too many dependent children; the poor 
marry early partly because they hope that some 
of their children may soon contribute to the 
family purse, and perhaps support their pa- 
rents in their old age. In other words, among 
the poor, children are, or are thought to be, 
so much potential capital 


~The Hon. George F. Hoar contributes to 
Scribner's his reminiscences of “Four Na- 
tional Conventions,’ 1876-1888. His consti- 
tutional dislike to say anything unpleasant 
about members of his own party prevents 
his giving an effective account of the strug- 


gles which have rent it during the last twenty 


a 


wait 
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years. Of Mr. Blaine, after his defeat for 
the Presidency, he makes the curious re- 
mark that “his. subsequent career in the 
Department of State, 1 believe, satisfied the 
majority of his countrymen that he would 
have made an able and discreet President.” 
Of Garfield he says that he has heard men 
who knew him very well when the leader of 
the House, say that they never could feel 
sure that “he would not get wrong at the 
last moment, or have some private under- 
standing with the Democrats and leave his 
own side in the lurch.”’ This, he says, he 
feels sure was a great mistake. ‘‘Garfield’s 
hesitation, want of certainty in his convic- 
tions, liability to change his position sudden- 
ly, were in my opinion the results of intellec- 
tual hesitation, and of a habit of going down 
to the roots of his subject before he made up 
his mind.’”’” Mr. W. C. Brownell’s essay on 
Thackeray is the most substantial piece of 
writing in the number. It is useless to at- 
tempt to quote from it, especially as Mr. 
Brownell’s method is not that of definition 
or epigram. Perhaps part of it might be 
summed up by saying that while the great 
dramatists give us real characters, the novel 
of Thackeray gives us real characters plus 
the showman, who happens to be also a 
great humorist, a man of the world, and a 
poet, too, for that matter. 


~The Century has for its leading illus- 
trated article an account, by Frederic Court- 
land Penfield, formerly United States Diplo- 
matic Agent and Consul-General, of the 
steps being taken to enlarge the cultivable 
area of Egypt. Among the pictures, by R. 
Talbot Kelly, is one of Phile as it is, but 
as it will no longer be after the great dam 
at Assuan is constructed. What Mr. Pen- 
field calls the ‘“‘practical Egypt’’ is a small 
country—the ribbon-like strip of alluvial 
land bordering the Nile, measuring not more 
than 10,500 square miles (barely as much as 
the States of Vermont and Rhode Island 
together); while the extension planned, 
and to be completed in the next six or eight 
years, will add some 2,500 miles more. 
Gen. Shaftet gives a long account of ‘The 
Capture of Santiago de Cuba,”’ which is a 
very colorless reply to his critics. He de- 
clares in substance that he managed the 
campaign well, and that the _ celebrated 
“round robin’’ was merely a reaffirmation by 
his officers of opinions already expressed to 
them by their commander. When he tele- 
graphed to Washington that he was “seri- 
ously considering withdrawing about five 
miles and taking up a new position,’’ he 
was actually ‘‘preparing to push the siege,’ 
and, hearing about this time that Cervera 
had “gone to his doom,” he dashed on to vic- 
tory. 


The January issue of the Oxford English 
Dictionary (New York: Henry Frowde) car- 
ries the letter H to Hod, and Dr. Murray 
promises the remainder by July 1. Few 
instalments have better exhibited the his- 
torical richness of this word-book. We pass 
over the bewildering variety of forms of the 
pronoun of the third person, mostly obsolete 
(like hisn and hern); we refer rather to 
such information as is to be found under 
Hell, where is set forth its Biblical transla- 
of Jewish and Christian use; under 
the much controverted Hide (of land); under 
the (Cossack) Hetman, captain, and (Polish) 
Heyduck, brigand, and obsolete (Old Eng- 


tion 


lish) Henchman, muleteer or groom, revived 
by Scott with a Scotch twist as gillie, and 


, 





given a political partisan sense in this coun- 
try; under Highness, where the application 
of the title is nicely explained; under Hill, 
where we are told that in England any emi- 
nence, to be a mountain, must exceed 2,000 
feet; under Heresy, whose ‘earlier sense-de- 
velopment from ‘religious sect, party, or 
faction,’ to ‘doctrine at variance with the 
Catholic faith’ lies outside English,’’ and 
Heretic, in which ‘‘the position of the stress, 
as differing from words immediately from 
Greek or Latin, such as ascetic, theoretic,” 
is due to derivation through the French; 
under High (a remarkably long article), 
where Chaucer is shown to have set the pace 
for Spenser in squaring his orthography with 
his rhyme, using ‘‘both heigh (hey) riming 
with seigh saw, and hy, hye riming with 
Emelye, ete.” It is curious to learn that 
Hockey makes an isolated appearance in 
1527, and recurs first with Cowper in 1785; 
that Hereabout (1225) and Hereaway (1483) 
took on a final s first in 1584 and 1613 respec- 
tively; that Helpmeet is a nineteenth-century 
word, and not found in Webster as late as 
1832; that the substantive Hem is as old as 
1,000, while the verb, to edge, is not known 
before the fifteenth century; that the verb 
Hem, to clear the throat, dates from 1470, 
the interjection Hem! only from 1526 (Skel- 
ton). This latter date is posterior to the 
publication of Erasmus’s ‘Colloquies,’ but the 
interjection is English, and the great Dutch- 
man had already made his two sojourns in 
England. We may, therefore, suspect that 
he there picked up the word for the colloquy, 
“Virgo Poenitens,”” where we read: ‘‘Hem, 
male sit huic tussi” (Hem! hang this cough). 
The word being foreign alike to Latin (in 
this sense). and to the Continent, the edi- 
tors of the ‘Colloquies’ found it necessary to 
explain this ‘aside’ as “feigning a cough” 
(so the Amsterdam Elzevir 1662, and even 
Roger Daniel’s London edition of 1655). Per 
contra, Dr. Murray records no sign that an- 
other neologism of Erasmus’s, in “Abbatis 
et Erudite,” viz., the use of heroinarum in 
the sense of ‘great court ladies,’ has affect- 
ed our English Heroine at any period. ‘‘Po- 
tentes aulicas, quasi semideas,’’ is the Elzevir 
gloss, and Daniel’s likewise. It was, by the 
way, another Daniel (Samuel), in his ‘De- 
fence of Ryme,’ who flouted Erasmus as 
having “‘brought no more wisdome into the 
world with all [his] new revived words than 
we find was before.” 


—If George Herbert, in 1633, depicted Hell 
as “full of good meanings and wishings,”’ 
it was Johnson in Boswell who- paved the 
place with good intentions. ‘‘Hell of a row” 
has been detected in the Morning Post of 
June 26, 1810, two years before James and 
Horace Smith’s pun in the ‘Rejected Ad- 
dresses’ (*‘Punch’s Apotheosis’’): 

“I'm Juliet Capulet, who took a dose of hellebore— 

A hell-of-a-bore I found it to put on a pall.’* 
Among the compounds we look in vain for 
Hell-bent, as “Maine went for Governor 
Kent.”” But America has been by no means 
neglected. Richard Grant White's Heterophe- 
my is here, and Peter Herdic’s vehicle named 
for him; Old Hickory, and Hicksite; Emer- 


| son's “hitch his wagon to a star’; Heeler, 
| ascribed to the New York Herald in 1877; 


Hired (man), which is treated at considera- 
ble length as a notable Americanism; High- 
falutin; and Highbinder, to which Poe gave 
the clue, proving the name to have been 
adopted by a gang of New York rufflans on 
the North River side of lower Broadway in 
1805, The word has now changed its coast 





and its nationality—celum, non animum—de- 
signating (since 1887 at latest) a secret gang 
of Chinese desperadoes in California. The 
vehicle of this transmigration will probably 
always remain a mystery. American, too, is 
our telephone call, Hello!, though it is mak- 
ing its way in England, as is shown by a 
quotation from Mary Kingsley along with 
“Are you there?’ ‘‘Who’s there?’ is also 
common in England, we believe. In Ger- 
many the formulaisself-introductory—“‘Here 
is ——.’’ Under Heterodoxy we find quoted 
from Carlyle’s French Revolution (1837) 
“the difference between Orthodoxy or My- 
dozy and Heterodoxy or Thy-dory.” When 
Orthodoxy in turn is reached, we may hope 
to meet with Franklin’s original version 
of this pleasantry (“Orthodoxy is my doxy, 
and heterodoxy is your doxy,’ given as 
ohe of Franklin’s ‘definitions’ in John 
Adams’s diary, November 30, 1779, Works, 
1851, iii., 186). 


—It is well known that Dr. Karl Dind- 
liker of Zurich, the author of a learned 
‘Geschichte der Schweiz’ in three volumes, 
has also written a manual of Swiss history 
which, like his larger work, is held to be a 
standard authority by German readers. We 
announce with great pleasure the appearance 
in English form of this one-volume sketch. 
The translation is entitled ‘A Short His- 
tory of Switzerland,’ and has been made 
by E. Salisbury (Macmillan). The chief 
cause of the satisfaction which we feel at 
the appearance of this book is quickly stated. 
To the best of our knowledge no thorough 
study of Swiss history (leaving aside es- 
says or moncgraphs on constitutional top- 
ics) has yet been published by an English- 
speaking author. One could easily recall 
the titles of several books which make pre- 
tensions, but in no case are we aware that 
fulness of erudition is a chief characteristic. 
In all of them the hand of the book-maker 
rather than that of the mature scholar is 
apparent. Mr. W. A. B. Coolidge’s no- 
tices of the separate cantons in the ‘Ency- 
clopzdia Britannica,’ and his articles in the 
English Historical Review, along show ade- 
quate information; but, unfortunately, they 
are not comprehensive. Moreover, we lack, 
in English, translations of Vulliemin, Ril- 
liet, Dandliker (the opus), and Dierauer. 
Translations should not be permitted to take 
the place of original works in one’s own lan- 
guage, but in the present instance we wel- 
come a good epitome of Swiss history from 
whatever source it comes. Concerning 
Dandliker’s scope and the quality of his 
writing, much might be said were this the 
proper place for an extensive review. He 
is not picturesque nor even animated, but 
he is clear—and that statement carries high 
praise when applied to a history of Switz- 
erland. For complexity of topics the can- 
tons hardly equal the towns of medi#val 
Italy, and yet the two may be brought into 
comparison. Cave-dwellers, lake-dwellers, 
Helvetii, Romans, Alamanni, Burgundians, 
and Franks are easily managed; nor does 
the League of Forest Cantons present much 
difficulty. But when the earlier Bund be- 
comes one of eight, and this again a Bund 
of thirteen, the threads mingle so blindly 
that skill is required in keeping the clue. 
Dindliker, besides being a master of the 
facts, is intelligent and intelligible. It fol- 
lows that the sketch now translated should 
take rank before any other manual which 
is available in English. The English ver- 
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sion of it must also be commended for 
smoothness and accuracy. 


BISMARCK’S REFLECTIONS AND REMI- 
NISCENCES. 


Bismarck, the Man and the Statesman: Be- 
ing the Reflections and Reminiscences of 
Otto, Prince von Bismarck; written and 
dictated by himself after his retirement 
from office. Translated from the German 
under the supervision of A. J. Butler, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Two 
volumes, xxi, 415; xx, 362 pp. Harper & 
Bros. 1899. 


Bismarck was a nervous man, even by the 
American standard; and his life was an in- 
cessant struggle for self-control. When the 
policy of the. Government: was strongly at- 
tacked in the German Parliament, and his 
attention, as often happened, was so whol- 
ly centred upon his opponent that he forgot 
himself, he was wont to display his irrita- 
tion and impatience in every line and move- 
ment of his face and body; and when, almost 
before the last sentence of the attack was 
ended, his huge form lurched up, the auditor 
who was unfamiliar with the Chancellor’s 
characteristics naturally expected an out- 
burst of invective. Bismarck, however, in- 
variably began his reply in a tranquil tone, 
meeting his adversary’s arguments either 
with a dispassionate statement of the facts 
as he viewed them, or with gentle and ap- 
parently good-humored persiflage. At the 
moment when the strain of waiting was over 
and the responsibility of public speech began, 
the life-long habit of self-mastery asserted 
itself. 

Something of the surprise which strangers 
in the galleries of the Reichstag always felt 
on such occasions will undoubtedly be arous- 
ed in the reader who lays down Busch's 
diary and takes up Bismarck’s memoirs. As 
Busch displays him, Bismarck was intolerant 
of differences of opinion, impatient at the 
least delay in the realization of his purposes, 
and unable to see any good qualities in those 
who crossed his policy. In his own book 
Bismarck discusses his political struggles 
with perfect calmness; describes his royal 
masters and their consorts, his associates 
and his enemies, with apparent freedom 
from prejudice, or at least with an obvious 
effort at faithful portraiture; and writes 
throughout, as he spoke in the Reichstag, 
with almost perfect self-control and in a 


tone and manner that are worthy of his 


position and his career. The difference is 
owing partly, of course, to the mere in- 
terval of time, but mainly to the sobering 
sense of responsibility. To an underling like 
“little Busch,’’ supposed to be devoted and 
trusty, he might say anything; to the 
German public and to future generations he 
would say nothing that was not seemly. As 
far as the manner is concerned, he has, in 
fact, said nothing unseemly, not even of 
Augusta. As regards the matter, it may 
be questioned whether he has not, in 
her case, made revelations which a good 
royalist should have suppressed. How he 
has dealt with William II., we do not as 
yet know, for the memoirs close with the 
reign of Frederick III. -It has been stated, 
in the German press, that a third volume 
exists, but that the family does not intend 
to publish it at present. 


marck’s reminiscences will be found in the 
fact that upon some important points they 


| hypothetical. 
To the historian the chief value of Bis- | 





substitute direct for indirect evidence, and 
personal for hearsay testimony. Apart from 
this, it cannot be said that the book makes 
any important contribution to our knowledge 
of events or of their causes. Bismarck's 
Frankfort dispatches and Sybel’s history, to 
say nothing of the letters and memoirs of 
other participants in the political life of the 
period, had practically covered the ground 
down to 1870. For the following decades there 
indeed, no publications of the same 
authority. But Bismarck's diplomacy was, 
on the whole, unusually above-board; his 
indiscretions, if revelations that were for the 
most part deliberate can be so termed, were 
numerous; and after his retirement from of- 
fice he inspired not only occasional editorials 
and magazine articles, but solid books like 
Blum’s. So’ much, therefore, had already 
been told that there was really little left to 
tell, and in his reminiscences Bismarck at- 
tempts no complete or even connected narra- 
tion. He aims at little more than to furnish 
supplementary material, to throw side-lights 
upon events, and to make us better acquaint- 
ed with the personal influences that 
operative in the courts and in diplomacy. 

What weight the historian is to attach to 
the new matter is a question that the future 
historian will have to for himself. 
So much, however, is already 
such falsification of history has 
tempted as Busch’s book had led the public, 
or a part of the public, to expect. 
the charges that have already appeared in 
German reviews of the book—charges of 
suppressio veri and suggestio falsi—to be 
taken as more authoritative than Bismarck’s 
own story. It goes without saying that no 
man, however honest his effort, can describe 
the events of his own life with absolute ve- 
racity. They arrange themselves in his own 
mind, in greater or less 
should have been. This process of rearrange- 
ment, however, has been going on, not in 
Bismarck’s mind only, but also in the minds 
of all the surviving participants in the events 
which Bismarck describes; and the 
ant divergence of recollections is a 
nomenon with which historians 
miliar as are courts of justice. In one di- 
rection only does it appear that Bismarck 
has consciously suppressed—or rather ignor- 
ed—a part of the truth. Like Sybel, he lays 
much stress upon the Prussian efforts from 
1862 to 1866 to reach an understanding with 
Austria; and he at least permits the reader 
to assume that his real object during these 
years was rather to divide with Austria the 
control of Germany than to expel Austria 
from Germany. Again, in stating his reasons 
for forcing France to declare war in 1870, he 
passes over the fact which to the ordinary 
mind would appear to constitute his best 
reason—the fact that negotiations were in 
progress for a French-Austrian-Italian coali- 
tien against Prussia. It is conceivable that 
Bismarck is moved in both instances, as Sy- 
bel doubtless was in the first, by the desire 
to avoid offence to Germany's chief ally. 


were, 


were 


settle 
clear: no 
been at- 


Nor are 


degree, as they 


result- 
phe- 


are as fa- 


Bismarck’s conjectures regarding things 
that he could not know, are of course enti- 
tled to little weight as compared with his tes- 
timony about things that he at least might 
have known. The motives and aims which 
he ascribes to his opponents in the palace, in 
Parliament, and in the army, are necessarily 
Bismarck was a good guesser: 
a great deal of his success in diplomacy was 


due to the accuracy of his guesses; but the | 
best guess is something short of evidence. | will of irou, or rather of steel, because it is 


that 


believed 


Biemarck has told us only 
we still have difficulty in 
accepting all the “intrigues” of chapter xxvi. 
An alifance between Protestant Tories and 
Ultramontanes, such as occurred after Bis- 
marck’s retirement 


Assuming 


what he 


may well have been pre- 
paring in 1878; the Empress Augusta would 
naturally have favored such an alliance; but 
believe that the National Liberal 
leaders (cf. vol. ii., pp. 206, 216) were in such 
uncongenial company. There can, we think, 
be little doubt that, after his fall from power, 
which was doubtless preceded by much pull- 


we cannot 


ing of wires and exercise of back-stairs in- 
fluence, Bismarck had in his old age a touch 
of the commonest of delusions 
secution. We have the first hint in Busch 
514), when Bismarck declares, 
just before his resignation, that he is send- 
ing off his papers to avoid a probable seiz- 
ure! This rapidly extended back- 
ward and colored Bismarck’s view of ante- 
facts. In book, which was 
largely inspired by the Prince after his re- 
tirement, there 


that of per- 


(vol. il., p 


delusion 


cedent Blum's 


were nearly as many con- 
spiracies as in the present reminiscences 
Closely allied with this disposition to dis 
cover intrigues is the emphasis everywhere 
laid on personal influence as a factor in de 
termining the course of 


events In this, 


however, there is no suggestion of anything 
Bis 


marck is making no guesses and advancing 


less than perfect sanity of judgment 
no theory; he is simply giving us the result 
of his experience. His own career, his own 
influence in have been a 
striking demonstration of the one-sidedness 
of Tolstoi’s saying, that great names 
the that affix to 


Bismarck’s reminiscences reinforce 


shaping history, 
are 


labels we events 
the de- 


monstration by showing the influence exer- 


merely 


cised by lesser men in high places. His re- 


flections drive the lesson home: no one can 


read his acute criticism of Prussian poll- 
cy from 1790 to 1859 without seeing how dif 
ferent the course of events must have been 
if the third Frederick William had been less 
the fourth both of 
more willing to take This 
the lends to 
many 
few histories 
the 
make the book live as literature 
William IV., William I., Augusta 


chakoff, for example, have become as real, in 


and 


risks 


dense, less erratic, 


them in- 
sistence on element 
the 


terest 


personal 
in- 
the 
will 
Frederick 


and Gort 


story in a dramati« 
that 


studies of 


passages 
possess; and 


masterly chief actors 


fiction: 


lite 


these pages, as any characters in 


ind they are made real after the best 


direct dese 


their 


rary fashion, not so much by 
this is, 
words in little matters 


rip- 
tion, gocd as as by acts and 

In the same way, Bismarck makes himaelf 
real; and perhaps the most interesting ques- 
tion that the book raises is this: How far 
does Biemarck’s Bismarck, 
these reminiscences, differ from the Bismarck 
that we have already known? Here again we 
can only say, as we have said of the contri 
bution the book makes to our knowledge of 
history, obtain from it 
but nothing to change our general impres- 
sions. We find a fundamentally 
aristocratic. We find an intellect of marvel- 
lous clearness, that things exactly as 
they are, not warped by prejudice or colored 
by desire. We find a constructive imagina- 
tion of the highest order, which enables ite 
possessor to divine things he does not know, 
and to foresee things he cannot reason out. 
We find a temperament of restless energy; a 


as revealed in 


that we new data, 
nature 


Rees 
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supple; and a courage that often seems auda- 
city. On the side of morals we discern, as 
in the case of all greatly successful states- 
men, a sharp if unexpressed distinction be- 
tween private and public affairs. In public 
affairs, the only test of right is advantage— 
not, of course, the advantage of the states- 
man, not even the advantage of the king, 
but the advantage of the state. This, in Bis- 
marck’s case, was not simply the state whose 
affairs he was administering; not simply 
Prussia, from 1862 to 1866; not simply the 
North German Union, from 1866 to 1870; but 
the state that he aimed to create—the nation- 
al German State. 

Bismarck’s “‘realism,’’ as it has often been 
called, finds striking expression in chapter 
xii., in which he describes the loyalty of the 
average German to his dynasty, and explains 
the absurdity of the attempt to unify Ger- 
many over the heads of all the dynasties: 

‘‘Whatever may be the origin of this facti- 

tious union of particularist elements, its re- 
sult is that the individual German readily 
obeys the command of a dynasty to harry 
with fire and sword, and with his own hands 
to slaughter his German neighbors and kins- 
folk, as a result of quarrels unintelligible to 
himself. To eramine whether this character- 
istic be capable of rational justification is not 
the problem of a German statesman, so long as 
it is strongly enough pronounced for him to 
reckon upon it” (vol. {., p. 324). 
The italics are ours. The adjective ‘‘fac- 
titious,’’ by the way, which suggests a judg- 
ment, is interpolated by the translator; there 
is no warrant for it in the ‘‘partikularistische 
Zusammengehdrigkeit” of the original. 

Of Bismarck’s frankly avowed disregard of 
interests other than German, an excellent 
illustration is given in chapter xv., which 
deals with the Polish question. He explains 
that, in the early sixties, there were at the 
Russian Court two parties: the one friendly 
to Poland and to constitutional government 
both in Poland and in Russia; the other hos- 
tile to Poland and devoted to absolutism. 
The former party was inclined to a French 
alliance; the latter to a Prussian. “It was 
our interest,’’ Bismarck writes, ‘‘to oppose 
the party in the Russian Cabinet which had 


Polish proclivities’’ (vol. i., p. 340). He 
therefore used all his influence, first as 
Ambassador and afterwards as Premier, to 


frustrate the reform of Polish and of Russian 
institutions, It is possible that the pro- 
gramme of the Polonophils was not in Rus- 


sia’s interest; it may be that Poland was 
irreconcilable, and Russia itself unripe for 
constitutional government; but Bismarck 
does not consider it necessary to discuss 
these questions. ‘‘It was our interest” is 


final. His duty was to Prussia; not to Po- 
land or to Russia or to humanity. 

The title which Bismarck gives his book 
exactly descriptive of its contents. He 
has not attempted to write his own life or 
the history of his time; he has simply given 


is 


us certain “reminiscences.”” These, in the 
majority of instances, are selected less 
for their own sake than to furnish a text 
for “reflections; and there are several 


chapters which are simply reflections upon 
German policy, domestic and foreign. There 
can be little doubt that Bismarck’s chief 
motive in writing the book was to influence, 
by his arguments and suggestions, the move- 
ment of German policy. In the German as 
in the English title the Gcedanken, the -re- 
flections, come first. It is probable that 
this testament will long be cited, not merely 
because of the authority of his name, but 
also because of the intrinsic good sense of 


, 








the counsels he has bequeathed to his peo- 
ple. 

In even the most masterly chapters, how- 
ever—those dealing with international rela- 
tions—there is a singularly limited horizon. 
Bismarck discusses European politics as if 
his little Continent were the world. Great 
Britain seems merely .a neighboring island, 
and Russia appears to have no interest or 
existence outside of Europe. That there are 
other continents; that issues are arising out- 
side of Europe of such magnitude as to 
dwarf all purely European questions; and 
that these world issues must reach into and 
modify the relations of the European states 
among themselves—of all this, Germany's 
greatest statesman, who himself started Ger- 
many upon a course of colonial experiment, 
takes no account. The explanation is ob- 
vious. In Bismarck’s youth the rest of the 
world exercised no appreciable influence upon 
Europe. In his manhood this influence was 
still a negligible quantity. In his old age 
the partition of the world seemed a commer- 
cial rather than a political affair. The ulti- 
mate political results lay far beyond the 
roads his mind was wont to travel. His 
disregard of world politics is a striking 
proof of the completeness with which men 
of action belong to their own time. The 
present ruier of Germany is a man of in- 
comparably less wisdom than his grand- 


father’s chancellor, but he is (at least in his | 


interests) of our generation. 








Was Christ Born at Bethlehem? By W. M. 
Ramsay. London: Hodder & Stoughton; 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Prof. Ramsay here brings new material to 
bear on the account, given in the Third Gos- 
pel, of the birth of Jesus. According to the 
Evangelist, the birth occurred when Quiri- 
nius was governing Syria, and it occurred in 
Bethlehem because Joseph and Mary went to 
that city in consequence of a decree of Au- 
gustus that all the world should be enrolled. 
To this account various exceptions have been 
taken, the chief objections being that Augus- 
tus is not known ever to have ordered a gene- 
ral census, and that Quirinius was not gover- 
nor of Syria at that time. The most important 
part of Prof. Ramsay’s book is his reply to 
the first of these objections. : A few years 
ago (in 1893) three scholars (Kenyon in Clas- 
sical Review, Wilcken in Hermes, Viereck in 
Philologus) announced, independently of one 
another, the discovery that in Egypt, under 
the Roman Empire, an enrolment was made 
every fourteen years. The Egyptian census 
documents mention the years 62, 90, 104, and 
so on up to 230 a. D., as years of enrolment, 
and one, found by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt 
four or five months ago, gives a year earlier 
than 50 (held by Ramsay, from the names 
of the officials mentioned in it, to be the 
year 20). That this system was extended to 
Syria, Prof. Ramsay holds to be probable 
from the statement of Tertullian that the en- 


| rolment with which the birth of Christ was 


connected occurred under Sentius Saturninus 
(governor RB. c, 9-6), and from the testimony 
of an inscription (reeently shown to be 
genuine) in which it is said that a certain 
Q. Aemilius Secundus, by order of Quirinius 
(then governor of Syria), made the census of 
the population of Apameia. 

Prof. Ramsay concludes that Augustus in- 
stituted a general census system for the EKm- 
pire, and that this is the statement in Luke. 
Reckoning back from A. Dp, 62 (or from 20) 











the year B. c. 8 would be an enrolment year. 
Palestine was a troublesome district, and 
Augustus, Ramsay suggests, might well have 
desired to know its military strength. But 
B. Cc. 8 is too early for the birth-year, and 
our author suggests that Herod, knowing 
that the census would not be palatable to the 
Jews, obtained a delay c a year, with the 
further concession that the enrolment, to 
humor the Jewish national spirit, should be 
by tribes and families, and not after the Ro- 
man fashion. Prof. Ramsay assigns the 
birth of Jesus to the late summer of 7 or 6 
kB. c. As to Quirinius, our author holds that 
he was at that time military leader in Syria; 
Varus, the Imperial legate proper, was a man 
without military experience, and, as the 
country was turbulent, Quirinius, an able 
and successful= general, might have been 
placed there to preserve order. 

These new details of the Imperial system 
of enrolment are of very great interest, and 
it seems not improbable that it was instituted 
by Augustus. It is also true that the Greek 
present infinitive (axoypédec@ac) may refer to 
the recurring seasons, or the general rule, of 
enrolment, and that the title given to Qui- 
rinius may mean ‘* military 
leader,” or “‘procurator,’’ and that such an 
officer might have been charged with the 
conduct of an enrolment. 

It is doubtful whether Prof. Ramsay's spe- 
cial interpretation is permitted by the Greek. 
When the Evangelist says: ‘‘This, as first 
enrolment, occurred when Q. was procurator 
(or military governor) of Syria,’’ the word 
‘this’”’ almost certainly refers not to a gene- 
ral law but to a specific edict. The chrono- 
logical argument is, however, not affected by 
this point, and Prof. Ramsay’s defence of the 
accuracy of Luke is entitled to consideration, 
though a final conclusion cannot be reached 
till more facts have come to our knowledge. 
Whether his arguments turn out to be valid 
or not, he has brought together much inte- 
resting material. His book is marred here 
and there by a bitter and unjust tone towards 
those much-enduring persons, ‘‘the critics.” 
On the whole question two obvious remarks 
suggest themselves: Luke’s general credit as 
historian would not be destroyed by a mis- 
take of a name or a date; and his general 
credit is not established by proving his ac- 
curacy in this particular case. 


(Hyenovevwy ) 





A Gunner Aboard the “Yankee.” Edited by 
H. H. Lewis, late U. S. Navy. Doubleday 
& McClure Co. 1898. 


This book, which carries with it an intro- 
duction by Rear-Admiral Sampson, is the re- 
sult of the experience of a member of the 
New York Naval Reserve in the war just 
closed, and is based upon the personal diary 
of the anonymous author, who is known on 
the title-page as No. 5 of the ‘‘after-port 
(5-in.) gun.’’ 

The Naval Reserves of the United States 
have been and are still practically a naval 
militia of a number of the States, recognized 
and aided by law, it is true, by the general 
Government, but, previous to the war, with 
no official and definite r6le or assignment to 
duty by the bureau in the Navy Department 
charged with the care and assignment of the 
personnel, both enlisted and official, of the 
navy. Our navy, from its small size and the 
constant demands made upon it, was, be- 
fore the war, mobilized up to almost its full 
strength; its modern construction caused 
but a small part of its material to be under 
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repair, ‘and there was practically none in 
ordinary or inactive reserve. This fact, and | 
the busy demands of administrative routine, | 
led to a neglect of preparation for expansion 
and for the mobilization of the auxiliary na- 
val reserve forces, until the warlike situa- 
tion and the foresight of the then Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy induced the necessary 
measures for a mobilization of the reserves 
and the general expansion of the navy. Un- 
der these cjrcumstances the Naval Reserve 
force finally received attention and place in| 
the schemes for providing a war navy for 
offensive and defensive purposes, and the 
various bodies were then directed to fill 
their complements and prepare for active 
service. 

The naval authorities who had discussed 
the réle of the Naval Reserve, but who lack- 
ed the administrative function to place them, 
had proposed that the reserves should be 
used to man the vessels that were to form 
the second or inner line of defence. These. 
vessels, localized as far as possible, were to | 
consist of auxiliary vessels improvised from | 
tugs, yachts, and smaller merchant vessels, 
of a size and for a duty such that individual 
intelligence would count for the most, and | 
manual labor and numerical force for the 
least. This, with the coast signal service 
and local torpedo-boat work, was and is the | 
réle of the naval militia as distinguished 
from the proper and seagoing Naval Reserve. 
But the war with Spain never became a de- 
fensive war of a nature which involved the 
continuance of a second line of defence, and 
the vessels, large and small, which were as- 
signed at first to coast-defensive purposes | 
were drawn off gradually for the constantly | 
increasing blockade duty and for the other | 
offensive operations in the West Indies. The | 
few that remained were mostly consigned to | 
the patrol of mine fields and minor auxiliary | 
purposes, or to man the obsolete monitors | 

| 
| 
} 


for harbor defence. Hence a very large por- 
tion of the Naval Reserves served in deep- 
sea vessels, and were drafted into the sphere 
of active warfare in foreign waters. Al- 
though, to a certain extent, the use of this | 
fine personnel to do the duty of the hewers 
of wood and the drawers of water on board 
ship was like the using of fine razors to cut 
blocks, none the less was the work done 
well and uncomplainingiy; and in the re- | 
ward most eagerly sought after—a brush | 
with the enemy—they showed a spirit as well | 
as a skill and endurance that deserved and | 
received words of high commendation from 
their commander-in-chief. The men were bet- 
ter than the officers, as a rule, in the Naval 
Reserves, always exeepting the graduates of | 
Annapolis and the few others who had seen 
service in the merchant marine. 

The narrative in this book is from one of 
the men before the mast and “behind the | 
gun,” who was drafted with a number of his 
fellows of the New York Naval Reserve into 
the U. S. 8S. Yankee, formerly the Morgan 
liner El Norte. Fortunate in their ship> they | 
were even more fortunate in their command- 
er, one of the best all-round officers in the 
regular service. The story will be found to | 
be of interest, and is told with a sprightli- | 
ness and humor that should give it many | 
readers. 

It is not probable that in any future war | 
in which the United States may be engaged, 
an enemy of s9 little enterprise will be 


found as Spain proved to be, nor one so 
sparing in its raids and attacks upon our 
coast towns and coastwise commerce. Hence 


' were determined 


| is 


it is important that, after the formation of 
a proper national reserve for the navy, sea- 
going and with sea experience, sufficient aid 
should be given to the naval militia of the 
various States as a supplement to the Naval 
Reserve for torpedo-boat work, for auxiliary 
naval purposes, and for the inner line of 
floating defence. The experience of the late 
war emphasizes the existence of a distinc- 
tively military factor to be found in the 
panic fears of wealthy and thickly settled 
sea-coast districts. 


The Goda of our Fathers: A Study of Sax- 
on Mythology. By Herman I. Stern. 
pers. 1898. Pp. xxx+269. 
Precisely who our fathers would be if they 

by deduction from this 

book, it is not possible to surmise. It may 
be, however, that the author himself had 


| this very fact in mind, for we are a com- 


posite people made up fundamentally of all 
sorts of Germanic elements united int« 
veritable hodgepodge of descent. As a whole, 
we should be shown by such an evolution of 
an ancestor not only to be more Norse than 
anything else, but to be preponderantly of 


have them from Old Norse sources are pure 
ly creations of Northern, and not of Ger 
manic, phantasy. We know, in point of 
fact, infinitely more about the mythology 
of the Scandinavian North along broad lines 
not merely because our sources of informa 
tion are fuller and clearer, but in great part 
for the reason that there was, through spe 


cial development, infinitely more to know 
Yeecrasil, the world tree, for instance, ta 
Germanic, but its whole outfit--the goat, the 
stag, the deer, the dragon, the eagie, the 
squirrel—is elements of Eastern-Christian 
' mysticism thus lqcally associated. There is 
much, furthermore, in Old Norse sources 


Har- | 


a) 


| at the close of the Asen dynasty,” 


direct Norse extraction at the time of the | 


Viking age, which it is perfectly plain that 
most of us are not. The fact that the book 
called a study of ‘“Saxon’”’ 
sheds only an apparent light on the subject. 
The very first paragraph shows that the au- 
thor- uses ‘“‘Saxon’’ in a purely generic sense, 
in spite of the specific signification that 
rightly belongs to it, for here there are 
gods enumerated of whom the Saxons never 
heard, and, later on, he speaks of Loki as 
“the Satan of the Saxons,’’ and of Baldur 
as “the Saxon Christ,’’ though the real Sax- 
ons were guiltless of either the one or the 
other. 

The fundamental difficulty in the present 
book lies just in this heterogeneous charac- 
ter of its material. The author plainly 


| starts out with the assumption that Norse 


mythology is Germanic—or, as he puts it, 
“Saxon’’—mythology, and that all of it is of 
equal importance. With this, which from the 
nature of the case is by far the principal por- 


| tion of the material that has come down to us 


from the heathen days of any part of the 
race, he combines wholly at random any- 
thing else he can find among the other Ger- 
manic peoples, with no thought of resulting 
incongruity. He has his drag-net out for 
things “Saxon,” and all is ‘‘Saxon” 
comes into it. 


mythology | 


that | 
What appears, consequently, | 


from the book to be a mythological system | 


is in reality no system at all, but an 
omnium-gatherum of Germanic mythologi- 
cal matter of all degrees of value, and of 
all ages and places of origin. 

Instances of these processes appear 
throughout the book. Walhalla, for instance, 
is described as ‘‘the human heaven of the 
Teutons, a sort of Olympus and Elysium 
combined,’””’ when in reality this was a 
Norsemen’s paradise, wholly a development 
of the warrior spirit of the Viking age, 
and one in which the rest of the Teutons 
had no share. Much of the mythology to be 


gathered from Norse sources is inherently | 
| new and local, and some of it is not, in a 


proper sense, mythology at all. Although 
the belief in giants, in this way, as per- 


sonifications of the forces of nature, is a 
possession of the whole Germanic people, | 


and one, furthermore, that they shared with 
the other Indo-Europeans, the giants as we 








that is simply to be ascribed to the creativ: 
poetic phantasy of the skaldic poets them 
selves, and that never had any firm lodgment 
in the religious belief of the people what 
ever. The author, however, entirely ignores 
all principles of this sort, which have become 
veritable truisms to one who has read the 
literature of the subject. 

Besides the uncritical use of material, the 
book 
“The realm of Hel,” it says, “as an abode 
of departed spirits, virtually 


is full of curious misapprehensions 


appears only 
when, in 
reality, it is one of the most fundamental 
conceptions of Northern heathendom. The 
‘Heimskringta’ it calls “a crude attempt at 
universal history,’ when, to quote Carlyle 
who correctly appreciated its it 
“to be reckoned among the great history 
books of the world.” The meaning of ‘‘Lo- 
ki’ has nothing to do with lug; this god 
does not “invariably designate the element 


is 


value, 


fire,” and he is not “the personification of 
evil.” To correct the faults of statement, 
however, would be essentially to rewrite 


the book from title-page to colophon. 

At the beginning, in lieu of a dedication, 
the author prints the following quotation 
“It would be an interesting work to show 
how Norse and Greek Mythologies respec- 
tively have colored the religious, social, po- 
litical, and literary character of Greek and 
Romance the hand and 
Norsemen and Teutons on the other. Some- 
body will undoubtedly in due time be in- 
spired to undertake such a task.” It need 
hardly be said that the lists are still open 


peoples on one 


Adams, the Stateaman of the American 
With other Essays and Ad- 
By Mellen 


John 
Revolution. 
dresses, historical and literary. 


Chamberlain. Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
1898. Pp. 476. 
Under the editorial supervision of Mr 


Lindsay Swift, Judge Chamberlain has here 
brought together a selection of the more im- 
papers addresses prepared by 
him for various occasions during the last 
fifteen years. With two or three exceptions 
they deal with subjects in American history 
and biography, in both of which flelds the 
author has long been a recognized authority 
While they by no means represent the sum 
of Judge Chamberlain's work as a scholar, 
they serve to exhibit his principles and me 
thods, and his views of the proper standpoint 
from which to interpret American history 
That some of his most original conclusions 
no longer seem novel, is of itself a gratify 
ing indication of their acceptance by 
thoughtful students who have gleaned after 
him. 

The initial essay on John Adams, the long- 
est and most important piece in the volume, 
‘ts a thorough-going exrmination of the 


portant and 
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causes of the Revolution and of the rela- 
tion of Adams to the constitutional side 
of the struggle. No writer has set forth 
more clearly or instructively the nature of 
the influences which brought about the se- 
paration of the American colonies from the 
mother country. In Judge Chamberlain’s 
view, writs of assistance, the Stamp Act, and 
the various revenue and coercive measures 
of Great Britain were the occasion, rather 
than the cause, of the Revolution. They 
were irritating and, from the standpoint of 
political expediency, indefensible, but they 
only hastened a crisis which, even without 
them, could not have been permanently 
averted. The causes of the Revolution lay 
rather in the inherent temper of the colo- 
nists, their English love of freedom and self- 
government, their jealousy of commercial | 
interference, and their increasing reliance 
upon their charters as the real constitu- 
tional foundation of their government and 
their political rights. It was the peculiar 
merit of John Adams that he was one of the 
first to see the constitutional significance | 
of the contest, and that he led Massachu- | 
setts, and through her the other colonies, to 
a more or less discerning acceptance of his | 
ideas. 

In the paper on the “Constitutional Rela- 
tions of the American Colonies to the Eng- 
lish Government,’’ Judge Chamberlain goes 
over this ground again, with especial refer- 
ence to the constitutional aspects of the case 
as presented by Jefferson in the Declaration 
of Independence. While admitting Jeffer- 
son's knowledge of the English Constitution 
as well as his sincerity of purpose, Judge 
Chamberlain is forced to conclude that, from 
a constitutional standpoint, the famous in- 
dictment of George the Third can hardly 
stand; on the contrary, ‘“‘had the King been 
arraigned on these charges before a court of 
justice, undoubtedly by advice of counsel he 
would have demurred to the bill’ (p. 155). 
It was the use of constitutional powers to the 
injury, and especially to the economic injury, 
of the colonies that formed the impregna- 
ble strength of the American position, and 








| 


indicated for the colonists their true line of 


protest; whereas Jefferson, driven to con- 
struct a political manifesto which should be 
ut the same time in accord with admitted 
constitutional principles, missed the point, 
and framed an indictment of the King which 
is ‘perhaps the only one ever drawa in which 
the real offence is not even mentioned, and 
where an innocent party was vicariously sub- 
stituted for the real offender’’ (p. 158). 

We can do no more than to refer very 
briefly to some of the remaining papers. The 
one on the “Genesis of the Massachusetts 
Town,” originally part of a formal discus- 
sion before the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, is a vigorous criticism of the theory 
which connects the town with the contem- 
porary English parish, or ascribes to it such 
origin and status as are set forth in Alex- 
ander Johnston’s History of Connecticut. In 
Judge Chamberlain’s view, the origin of the 
unit of local government in New England is 
to be sought neither in the forests of Ger- 
many nor in the ecclesiastical system of Eng- 
land, but primarily in the special conditions 
and needs of a new self-governing commu- 
nity in a new world. The Germanic theory 
in general, and Johnston’s application of it 
in particular, are subjected to further de- 
structive criticism in the ‘“‘Remarks on the 
New Historical School,’’ read before the same 
society at a somewhat earlier date. The pa- 
per on “The Authentication of the Declara- 
tion of Independence,” in itself a model of 
painstaking and exhaustive research, may 
be regarded as the final word in the contro- 
versy over the date on which the Declaration 
was signed. 

The essential characteristic of Judge Cham- 
berlain’s historical method is his reiiance 
upon primary sources of information. His 
conclusions are invariably the result of 
exhaustive study of original and contem- 
porary material. He himself confesses, in 
one or two notes to the present volume, that 


his, for the moment, neglect of secondary | 


writers has sometimes caused him unneces- 
sary labor, and led him into doing for him- 
self work already satisfactorily done by 


others. But the invariable citation. of chap- 
ter and verse in support of his statements, 
and the constant evidence that his knowledge 
is based upon first-hand research, give to his 
historical writings a high and permanent 
value, and invest his conclusions with a 
soundness, a freshness, and a defensible- 
ness to which a less exacting worker could 
not attain. Add to this power of intelligent 
and patient labor the mental equipment of a 
trained lawyer and experienced judge, and a 
clear and forcible style, and we’ have a scho- 
lar whose work, though not large in amount, 
combines with singular success industrious 
search for facts, skill and fairness in weigh- 
ing evidence, and attractiveness of literary 
form. Of such qualities American historical 
ne can never have too much, 
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S10 The Open Question. 
4 at That Gay Deceiver. . W, Dilling- 
am 


so. ‘ 
Sigsbee, Capt. C. D. The Maine. An Account 
of her entation in Havana Harbor. Century 


Co. $1.50. 
Smith, Rev. Hobart. The Garrison Church, Bal- 
timore Co., Ma. New York: James Pott & Co.. 
Reiter Rev. RA: The Four Gospeis. 
Vol. 
Kevell Co. $2.50, 
Architect and Build.ng News Co. 


e. Prof. H. Pope’s lhad of Homer. Books 
Translation. H, & Co. 

“Tbe Georgian 4 iod.”? Measured Drawings of 

The Judgment of Svcrates. A 


Panin, Ivap. Grafton, Mass.: 
Autbor 


Paston, "Gedige, 
Kaimoud, Cc. EK, 


, Sy) Be Xxir), XXIV. Mucmillan. 25c. 
A New 
Young $1. 
= See ge oad of Charles H. Spurgeon, 
1854-1860. H, 
Colonial Work. Parts Ii. and IIl. American 


Trensiation | from 


Plato. “Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Ww eats Prof, W. Grammar of the pty Lan- 
3d ed., revised. Vol. If. Cambridge 


Sone: University Press; New York: Macmillan. 





‘‘Literature,’’ says of Prof. Beers’ ‘“Eng- 
lish Romanticism in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury” (Henry Holt & Co., New York. 12mo. 
$2): ‘“‘The author presents in himself a rare 
combination—a scholarly and __ historical 
knowledge, which places at his command a 
seemingly inexhaustible fund of literary data, 
and a keen and appreciative literary taste. 
The style of the book is happily easy, and 
a certain characteristic humor runs plea- 
santly between many of the lines. . . . 
The author is always interesting and lucid, 
his analyses are clear and profound, and his 
lighter details of literary happenings are of- 
ten delightfully amusing. The book is a 
notable example of the best type of unpe- 
dantic literary oe: vd 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


The Polish Rider 
BY REMBRANDT. 


A fine photogravure, reproduced directly from 


the original painting in the collection of Count 
Tarnowski, messuring 16x18 inches, on van Gelder 
paper. $5 00 
illustrated special Catalogue of our Standard 
Serine of MASTERPIECES OF ANC lENT ART 
MAILED on receipt of 10 cents In stamps, 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO, 14% 34,8 


NEW YORK. 
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The Heartof Denise 


AND OTHER TALES. 


By 8. Levett Yeats, Author of ‘‘The Che 
valier d' Auriac,” ‘*The Honour of Savel.i,’”’ 
etc. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 
“Mr. Levett Yeats, as a writer of romantic fic- 
tion, is to be manee Low pw of Mr. Weyman, and, 


in some ——- ead of his more prolific fellow 
author.”’— ning Bulletin, Philadelphia, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Harneth’s History of Dogma, Vol. 
V. ($2.50), containing an exposition 
of the life and doctrines of Augus- 
tine, has just been issued by Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston. 








Roman Africa 


Archeological Walks in Algiers and Tunis. 
By Gaston BoissikR. With 4 Maps. 
Large 12mo, $1.75. 

M. Boissier needs no introduction to an Ameri- 
can public. Those who have read his previous 
books are already familiar with ths simplicity 
and clearness of tis style, and ize that his 
work is based upon a foundation of thorough 
society knowledge. 


Fresh impressions of the earlier works of 
Gaston Boissier, 


Cicero and His eo Rvcubicbsseecbessoerkd $1 75 
Rome and Pompeii..............-...05+5 .. 2 50 
The Country aE and Virgil......... 2 00 


A companion work to the above. 


we. Riviera, Ancient ond Modern.” By 
On TBTMBIIG, 6 os ccc ccccccstsccpevessecevers 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK—LONDON. 











PHOTOGRAPHS AND CARBONS 


of rtipiseee ae Roaiptare. and Paintings of 
a)l Kuropean Galleries linported by 


GEORGE BUSSE, 12 W. 281hst.. New York 


ARTISTIC FRAMING. 





BOOKS FOR EL a to od ONES BUNA, 


gratis, BOX 4087, STATION B, PHILADELPHIA, 





London Weekly Circular of Rare Books Issued 
every Saturday. Sent gratis ty 
H. W. HAGEMANN, 160 gth Ave., New York. 





UTOGRAPH LETTERS of Famous 
People bought and solid by Waren K. Benjamin, 
11425 Broadway, New York City, Send for price-list. 





OOK S, SECOND-HAND AND NE W, 
Standard and] Page. Books ¥ ht, Catal 
ed. W. Jounson, 2 kb. 42d Bt., N. 
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Did YOU 


Ever read the inspired words of 
the Martyr President, bracketed 
in the accompanying fac-simile 
page? You will findthem in the 


“Messages and 
Papers of the 
Presidents” 


AUTHORIZED 
BY CONGRESS 












The Carefully Compiled, Anno- 
tated and Indexed Utterances 
(Official) of Each and All the 
Presidents of the United States, 
Since the Foundation of the 
Government. 


Inaugural addresses, annual mes- 
sages, special messages, procia- 
mations, executive orders, veto 
messages, etc., etc., secret diplo- 
matic correspondence, State De- 
partment instructions, private 
military and technical reports ; in 
fact, the com story of the 
Government he United States 


An encyclopedic index co 
every subject, and giving 


vering 
the essen 


tial facta in condensed form. raises 
the work to the highest walue for the 
statesmnan, the studentand the citizen, 
With the index it occupies TEN Oc- 
tavo Volumes of About Seven 


Hundred Pages Fach. The illus 
trations consist of a complete gallery 
of Portraits of Presidents, Government 
Buildings, copies of famous historic 
mintings, ete.. which have never 
vefore been published in any book. 


A Committee on Dietribation has been 
appoiuted with Hon. Ainsworth KR. Spof- 
ford, of the Congressional Library, a« 
General Secretary, for the purpose of 
placing thie great work before the Amer- 
ican people at a nominal price—but a 
trifle more than cost. 

On all requests tor particulars, samples, 
ete.. aceompanied by a deposit of ONE 
DOLLAR, «set of the books will be laid 
aside and reserved pending further in 
vestigation. If you decide within ten 
days not to make application for the 
wurk, the amount will be refunded. AN 
requests for further information will re- 
ceive prompt attention in regular order, 
if addressed to 


AINSWORTH R. SPOFFORD 


GEN. SEC’Y 
Committee on Distribution, Dept. (W) 
WASHINOTON, D. C. 
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Stories of the 
Cherokee Hills. 


By Maurice THompson. With 8 full- 
page lllustrations by E. W. Kem- 
BLE. 12mo0, $1.50. 


“Mr. Maurice Thompson is on his own 
ground in the volume, ‘Stories of the Chero- 
kee Hills,’ and on his own ground Mr. 
Thompson writes with genuine humor and 
picturesque power. “ There are se- 
ven stories in the volume, and they are full 
of Southern humor, sentiment, and charac- 
ter-study.”—The Outlook, N. Y. 


“There is about them a lightness and 
grace, a warmth of color, which comes as 
much from the author’s loving memory of 
bygone days as from his skill in casting 
over his creations the golden tint of a grace- 
ful fancy. As a side light upon social condi- 
tions that have vanished, the sketches are 
valuable, while as literary productions they 
are entirely charming.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS IN GERMAN. 
Der Praktische Deutsche. 


By U. Jos, Bemey. Der Praktische Deutsche is ar- 
ranged after the Ee of Paul Bercy’s Le Francais 
Pratique, but itis by no means a translation of 
that book. The original plan has been preserved, 
but the exercises reconstructed and fitted to the 
particular needs of the student of German. The 
aim has been to provide the material necessary to 
enable the learner to converse with Germans in 
their own language, and to arrange it in such an 
order that the study will be pleasurable as well 
as profitable. Roman type is used throughout 
excepting in a few lessons, and a vocabulary is at 
the end of the volume. 


12mo, cloth. Second Edition, poly revised. 
251 pages. Price, $1.00 


Complete catalogue on application. For sale by all book- 
sellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the publisher. 


WILLIAMR. JENKINS 


851 and 853 6th Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New York. 


Readers and wee 2 have - Waiting for this 
Pull-of-Matter, Moderate-Priced Reference Book, 


THE STUDENTS’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


AN ABRIDGMENT OF 


Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary 


Large ore. ae oe cloth, eather hack, net, $2.50: 
Sheep, $4.00; Indexed, 50c. additional. 


Contains 60,000 Words and Phrases, 
and 1,225 Pictorial Illustrations. 








Sent postpaid, on receipt af the price, by 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


5 & 7 East Sixteenth St., New York. 


F. W. CHRISTERN | 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


420 Sth Ave,, between 58th and 80th Sts, New York. 


Importers of Foreign Books; Agente for the leading 
Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz’s brit sh authors, Teubper’s 
Greek and Latin’ Classica, Catalogues of stock matied 
on demand. New books received from Paris and Leipzig 
as soon aa issued, 





| MANUSCRIPTS Required 
To of het A ov ge we ge many for 
publication in book form, b 
Authors |. ‘TENNYSON NEELY, Pute | © 
lisher, 114 Pifth Ave., New York. 
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Ci eR, 


Dress Fabrics. 


Crépe de Paris, Nun’s Veilings, 
French Bareges, 
English and Scotch Suitings, Cheviots, 
Homespuns, Camel’s Hair, Diagonals. 


French Embroidered Robes. 


Proadovay Ks 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


Save Your Eyes 


KEEP YOUR GLASSES CLEAN. 


Send for package of our prepared Sahpestbent) 
Polishing Paper for cleaning eye-glasses, etc. 





ro cents silver per package; 3 for ase. 


Calumet Chemical Co., 


Box A, Blue Island, Ill. 





Absolutely Reliable Always 








Standard Typewriter. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 








SIGHTS AND SCENES IN OXFORD 
CITY AND UNIVERSITY. 


Described by Tuomas WuirrakERr, B.A., Exeter Col., 

and illustrated with 101 Piates after Original Photo- 
grapos. With an Lotroduction y eg re \ maint 
Bury, M.A. 1 vol, ecleth, gilt. Price, $4.0¢ 


Cassell & Company, Limite 
z AND 2 WEST 18TH = NEW YORK. 
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wneaeent you need a Book, 
OU address MR. GRANT. 

Before buying books, write for Gpotations. An 
assortment of catalogues and special slips of books at 
reduced prices sent for 10 cent gw 
FP. &. GRANT, Books. 


8 W. 42p Sr. NEW YORK, 
(Mention this advertisement and pecstios @ discount.) 


MAYER & MULLER, son booksellers, 
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Registered Trade Mark. 


Shirtings 


This constantly growing de- 
partmentof our Washable Dress 
Fabrics exhibits an immense 
variety of color and design for 
the season of ’99. The materials 
are the same that have always 
given so much satisfaction, but 
everything else is new. There 
are different weights and tex- 
tures for different temperatures 
and occasions, but exquisite 
colorings in all. 

French percales, two hundred 
different patterns and colorings. 

Oxfords, soft and fine, but 
with body enough to require no 
starching. 

Madras Cloths, over five hun- 
dred from which to select. 

Cheviots, union linens, and 
other fabrics, all suitable for 
this purpose. From 25 to 50 
cents per yard. 


“THE LINEN STORE.” 


James McCutcheon& Co. 


14 West 23d St., New York. 





Old Books. Rare Books. 
Choice Quaint Books. 
Typography. Topography. 


BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS. 


FIRST EDITIONS, ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, pronounced to 

vod the most original and interesting list issued. 

8vo. with 370 Reproductions of Plates, 

Pore ts, and age ay er post free, 6s. sone sum 
is deducted from the first pure of 30s. ). 


PICKERING & CHATTO, 
—— Booksellers, 66 Haymarket, 
it. James w. 


, » 5. 


CLARENDON PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
(American Branch) 91 sth Ave., New York. 
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prerteining | variety. A.8. CLARK, 174 Fulton St 
(opp. St. Pa ew vew York. 





